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“NOW! IS THE WATCHWORD OF THE WISE!! 
NOW! IS THE CONSTANT SWING OF THE PENDULUM OF TIME! 


You can change the course of the trickling stream, but not the .rolling river. It will defy all your tiny efforts. 
The Pilot can so steer and direct as to bring the ship into safety, but he cannot quell the raging storm. 


The common idea when not feeling well is ‘I will wait and see—perhaps I shall feel better 
to-morrow’; wherea, had a supply of ENOS ‘FRUIT SALI” been at hand, and use made of 
it at the onset, all ca.amitous results might have been avoided. 


Every Household and at Trunk ought to contain a Bottle of 


It allays Nervous Excitement, Sleeplessness, Depression, and 
restores the Nervous System to its proper condition. It is 
pleasant, Cooling, Health-giving, Refreshing, and Invi.orating. 
You cannot overstate its great vaiue in keeping the Blood Pure 
and free fron Disease. It should be in every bedroom and 
traveller's bag (for any emergency). It acts as simply, yet just as 
powerfully, on the animal system, as sunshine does on the vege- 
table world, and removes all foetid or po.sonous matter (the 
groundwork of disease) from the Blood by Natural Means. Always 
does good never any harm. 


The effect of Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ on a Disordered or Feverish Condition is simply Marvellors. It is, 
in fact, Nature’s Own Kemedy, and an Unsurpassed one. 


CAUTION.—Examine the Buttle and Capsule and see that they are marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 


otherwise you have heen imposed up_n hy a WORTHLESS Imitation. Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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GRATEF UL—COMFORTING 


A DELIGHTFUL CREPM FOR SHAVING 
WITHOUT SOAP, WATER, or BRUSH, 
Tube of EUXESIS and ‘a Sharp Razor being the only 
necessaries. 
The genuine bears two signatures, “A S. I.loyd" in black, and 


“ Aimée Lloyd” n ved ink. » efuse any other. Sold by Chemists 
and Stores ; or post free for 1/6 fro 
LLOYD CO , 3, Spur Street, Leicester Square, LONDON 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
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RINK AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE, OTTAWA 


Badminton Magazine 


MASTERS OF THEIR ARTS 


XIII. SKATING 


BY THE COUNTESS OF MINTO 


TEN years ago any knowledge of scientific skating was entirely con- 
fined in England to a few privileged and enthusiastic members of 
the London and Wimbledon Skating Clubs, who, in spite of the 
uncertainty of the English climate and doubtful duration of frosts, 
managed to work out with mathematical precision many hitherto 
unheard of problems of figure skating. The introduction of arti- 
ficial ice has now placed the study of this fascinating and health- 
giving pastime within the reach of everyone. The public have not 
been slow to avail themselves of the opportunities thus given, and 
the number of English men and women who have mastered the 
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intricate mysteries of combined figure-skating undoubtedly surpasses 
that of any other nation. 

It is true that the English school of skating erred on the side of 
stiffness ; the body was too upright, the turns were executed in too 
jerky a fashion to be pleasing, and we have to thank professors from 
all nations who have shown us that a freer, more graceful style, 
combined with absolute precision and trueness of edge, produces a 
combination which may well be described as the poetry of motion. 

Hand-in-hand skating is undoubtedly the most interesting to 
the onlooker, and skaters who would not trust themselves alone to 


OUTSIDE EDGE BACKWARDS 


execute turns which belong to the standard of a professional, can 
with the physical and moral support of a partner achieve the most 
difficult evolutions. 

The limited space of an artificial rink has unfortunately the 
tendency to cramp the form of the skater whose figures cannot com- 
pare in boldness and power with those of a pupil of the St. Moritz 
school, who, having acres of virgin ice on which to practise, be- 
comes a perfect master of his edges, and sweeps the ice with a 
proficiency rarely acquired in England. Moreover, the damp and 
chilly atmosphere of a covered rink is certainly a drawback to the 
spectator; for although there is great fascination in following the 
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SKATING 3 


graceful and bewildering turns, the easy flittings to and fro, of an 
adept in the art, those unable to participate in the exercise cannot 
feel the excitement of the skater struggling over some new feat, 
enjoying the accomplishment of a difficult figure, forgetting every- 
thing in the delight of rapid turns and curves leading ever to fresh 
possibilities. 

For the true enjoyment of skating it must be practised in the 
open air, and for this no country furnishes better opportunities than 
Canada, where for weeks together clear frosty weather prevails, and 
the skater need feel no anxiety lest an untimely thaw should come 
and mar his pleasure. Nothing can surpass the beauty of a typical 


A MARCH AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE, OTTAWA 


Canadian winter’s day. The tall dark fir trees stand up grandly 
against the intense blue of the sky, the sun turns the snowy land- 
scape into myriads of sparkling diamonds, and the clear still atmo- 
sphere is almost awe-inspiring, so pure and spotless does nature 
seem. Surely no prettier scene can be imagined—the ice alive with 
skaters in their bright and picturesque costumes, swaying in perfect 
unison to the seductive music of the waltz, or with their partners 
following an intrepid couple who lead them round through the 
fantastic and bewildering mazes of a march, skated on much the 
same lines as a musical ride, while many shouts of merriment rend 
the air, and the falling away of the less experienced skaters betrays 
A2 
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the difficulty of tracking the serpentine course of the leaders. 
Imagine the same scene, but instead of the brilliant rays of the sun 
the silvery light of the moon throwing dark mysterious shadows on 
all around, as the skaters, each holding a blazing torch, dash to and 
fro over the glassy surface, sending a weird fantastic glow as they flit 
through the dim uncertain light. With these surroundings who can 
help being an enthusiast ? 

Government House, Ottawa, possesses two open-air rinks, 
although they are not general in Canada owing to the labour in 
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clearing away the snow and keeping the ice in good condition ; but 
no city is considered complete without a covered rink, and even a 
mushroom town of three years’ growth, such as Rossland in British 
Columbia, can boast of a splendid building where many may seek 
relaxation and exercise during the inevitable trials and excitement 
of a miner’s existence. 

It is to be regretted that hand-in-hand figure skating is not 
indulged in more largely in Canada, where elaborate combinations 
appear as yet to be little known. The old Canadian valse still 
holds its own, skated in two large circles, one loop made by the 
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ordinary 3 turn, the other by reversing. To those who have been 
accustomed to the more dashing mode of turning and twisting to 
suit the shape of the rink, or deftly steering in and out through 
the revolving crowd, the ordinary valse is decidedly monotonous. 
Ottawa, however, proves a brilliant exception to this rule, for here 
valsing is practised on the same lines one watches with so much 
pleasure at Niagara and Prince’s, and there are many enthusi- 
astic skaters, familiar with the rocking turn, swinging 3’s, Mohawk, 
&c., &c., who can hold their own amongst really first-rate per- 
formers. 

Sometimes at the beginning of the winter, before the snow has 
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covered the earth with its pall of spotless white, a severe frost turns 
these mighty Canadian rivers and lakes into silent fields of crystal 
ice: then the skaters can enjoy the supreme pleasure of gliding for 
miles on its clear surface, each bend of the river unfolding fresh 
scenes on which to feast their eyes, and as evening approaches the 
glow of the setting sun illuminates the whole landscape with a soft 
rosy hue, and the crimson ball of fire sinks behind the pale horizon, 
leaving the vast white expanse in soft grey twilight. A more 
enchanting spectacle is scarcely conceivable. 

Should the wind be favourable the skater can indulge in a new 
Sensation, for, with the assistance of a small sail attached to a pole, 
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and holding his feet firmly together, it is possible to sail before the 
wind at the rate of thirty miles an hour. No one who has not 
experienced this can realise the intoxicating delight of thus gliding 
through the air, but the uninitiated who has not absolute control 
over his skates will certainly have cause to regret having been 
tempted to commit himself to the mercy of the winds, for it is no 
easy task to hold the sail correctly, and requires great strength and 
skill to steer well enough to retain the proper course. 

Skating is perhaps the cnly pastime in which ladies have an 
undeniable advantage over the sterner sex, for men cannot vie with 
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the “elegance and ease” which is woman’s right par excellence ; nor 
can they wear the skirt which adds so much to the effect of the figure, 
intensifying the graceful curves as it sways with every movement of 
the body. The skirt also enables the mediocre skater to produce a 
far better effect than those who have nothing to conceal the frequent 
assistance given by the unemployed foot, and it enables a lady to 
skate a figure in a way that might easily deceive the uninitiated, 
who neither know nor care if a turn has been executed on a true 
edge; but although the skater may mislead the gallery, she cannot 
deceive herself, and anyone who is a lover of the art will persevere 
until the goal she has in view has been really reached. One cannot 
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help wondering if professional men often work at their business 
with the same dogged determination and persistency that some 
amateurs display in mastering turns which need so many hours of 
practice, and yet when accomplished are skated with the ease of 
a bird on the wing, dispelling any idea that such perfection has 
only been obtained by repeated trials and patient perseverance. 
There is another branch of skating which exists in perfection 
in Canada, that of the hockey player. We have all attempted 
to play hockey in our day, but a game between champion teams 
is a revelation which leaves one breathless with excitement and 
wonder. The skates used are almost flat and prohibit any figure 
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skating, but it is a beautiful sight to see what absolute mastery 
the players have over the blades, the lightning speed with which 
they stop, turn, jump, or resume their course, performing feats of 
skill and endurance with such easy assurance that the spectator 
cannot fail to follow each movement of the game with admiration 
and interest. 

The reason of this wonderful proficiency is not far to seek. The 
Canadian boy can skate as soon as he can walk; it matters nothing 
to him if he skates on ice or snow on the frozen sidewalk or road; 
it becomes second nature; his balance is perfect and his confidence 
complete. 
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To be a really first-class skater it is necessary to acquire the 
art in childhood. As inthe Kindergarten system, so it is in skating: 
the drudgery is overcome without effort, in fact almost uncon- 
sciously ; what takes days of weary practice to the man, comes to 
the child as naturally as the air he breathes, and once learnt is 
never forgotten. Surely then, with all the facilities which we of 
the twentieth century possess, it is wise to give our children the 
opportunity of enjoying this splendid pastime which must rank 
amongst the foremost of sports, combining as it does so much of 
science, strength, and skill. 
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MAKK WOODCOCK! 


BY THE HON. A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY 


*“MaRK woopcock!’”’ What sportsman is there whose pulses 
have not quickened at that cry, or at the sound of the bird rising 
in covert ?—a sound quite unmistakable, and once heard never to be 
forgotten. The day so far has been dull—the pheasants are being 
driven forward to a distant heading up, and the party are listlessly 
strolling along the rides, thinking of duns, debts, or other disagree- 
ables ; but that magic watchword or signal has changed the scene, 
nerves are braced and guns are grasped firmly, each hoping that 
the coveted chance may fall to his lot, and may not be thrown 
away. The guns with the beaters have as good a chance of a shot 
as those forward, and all must keep their eyes open; for the wood- 
cock does not fly along ringing a gong, like the pheasant or par- 
tridge, but, mobile as De Wet himself, appearing and disappearing 
where you least expect him—darting low across a ride, or turning 
as he enters it and making a bee line for the head of the friend next 
to you, fortunately in full sight, or you might, if young and ex- 
citable, be tempted to pull the trigger, with disastrous results to 
more than you aimed at. Sometimes, like Samson, he avenges 
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himself successfully at the moment of his fall, and I have heard ot 
shooting parties where it has been said that the only safe course for 
a prudent man, who valued his life or eyesight, was to fire both 
barrels the moment the word ‘“‘woodcock” was mentioned—and 
then throw himself on the ground and count two hundred before 
getting up. Surely there is no need to stimulate or increase the 
natural eagerness by a half-crown sweep on the first woodcock 
killed, or greatest number. There is peril enough without adding 
the mean incentive of avarice to the more honourable one of ambi- 
tion. 

I have compared the woodcock to a Boer General for his 
mobility, but he also shares with him another characteristic—the 
instinct which enables him to make the best use of covert of any 
kind. A cock comes flying along straight across the ride you com- 
mand, high enough to give you a clear view of sky beyond, and slow 
enough to cause you to stigmatise him as an “‘ owl,” and consider, 
like Mark Tapley, that ‘‘ no credit” is to be got by shooting him. 
You wait serenely till he has attained the orthodox distance, and 
then swing up your barrels easily and confidently; but you had 
reckoned without that holly, or spruce-fir, which looms in sight just 
where you had expected to kill your bird. One sharp twist has 
carried him behind it, a thick branch takes your charge of number 
six, and the next you see of your friend is a distant glimpse of 
something brown going back over the beaters, quite safe for the day. 
I have heard it suggested that this sudden pirouette and disappear- 
ance is not the result of caution or forethought, but is really 
occasioned by the weakness of defective eyesight, which prevents 
the bird from seeing the obstacle until close to it, and causes it to 
swerve ; not in order to puzzle the marksman, but to avoid a col- 
lision with the branches. There is some ground for this ingenious 
theory ; there is no doubt that the cock is naturally a nocturnal bird, 
and that its big staring eye is not well adapted for seeing in the 
daytime. But, whether the peculiarity originates in its wisdom or 
its defective vision, the result is the same as regards the sportsman, 
who is often robbed of his bird when he considers it morally in 
the pot. 

What is it that gives the charm and glamour to the successful 
shot at a woodcock—which distinguishes it, in England at least, 
from any other incident in the day’s covert-shooting ? It is not 
any peculiar difficulty the mark presents. A really high pheasant 
in a wind, or a driven partridge or grouse, is usually much more 
difficult to kill neatly and satisfactorily. But the number of phea- 
sants may be approximately calculated; they have been brought up 
and fed at your expense, and if your keeper does not manage to put 
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a good many of them weil over the guns, it is time you made a 
change; partridges and grouse also are, or ought to be, sufficiently 
numbered for you to tell approximately how many there are to the 
acre. Of such game there is often a limit expressed in the agree- 
ment if you have hired a manor or moor, and even if you are shoot- 
ing your own ground you have to be careful as a sportsman not to 
diminish your stock unduly. But the woodcocks are the gift of 
the gods. They— 


come like shadows—so depart, 


and you ‘‘take no thought for the morrow” as you drop your bird 
among the young chestnut hop-poles or underwood. Other game isa 
return for your investment—good or bad interest according to the 
wisdom or want of it with which your affairs are managed; but the 
woodcock is the bonus, an extra which may or may not recur, and 
all the more welcome for its uncertainty. Surely Peter Hawker was 
right in calling woodcock-shooting ‘the foxhunting of shooting,” 
and many will agree with his opinion that ‘‘a really good sportsman 
feels more gratified by killing a woodcock, or even a few snipe, than 
bags full of game reared on his own or his neighbour’s estate; and 
one who does not may be considered a pot-hunter.” 

Although the woodcock varies greatly in plumage and size, the 
cock does not differ from the hen in appearance. and only one 
species visits Great Britain and Ireland. The weight of individual 
specimens varies from 16} oz. to g} oz. The occurrence of 
one weighing 20 oz. is recorded in the third volume of Daniel’s 
“Rural Sports,” but this record is so abnormal that I hardly 
think it can be accepted as correct on the authority of a com- 
pilation. The majority nest abroad, but instances of their breed- 
ing in every county in England have been noted, and are much 
more frequent since the Wild Birds Preservation Act, which 
protects them absolutely from March Ist, has come into operation. 
My friend Sir Herbert Maxwell, so well known as an acute and 
observant naturalist and charming writer, thinks that the birds 
which remain with us to breed are the survivors of that southern 
section of the general body of woodcocks which, like all other birds, 
move to their northern limit of migration to breed, whereas our 
winter birds are the northern section. This is certainly the pre- 
vailing opinion, and the one which my own observation and research 
tend to confirm; but Mr. E. Lort Phillips gave me an instance 
which would seem to prove that this rule is not without its excep- 
tions. When covert-shooting at Brocklesby, Lord Yarborough’s 
place in Lincolnshire, in the winter, he saw a pure white woodcock 
on the wing, and was afterwards told by the keeper that it had bred 
there for three years, and that its young ones were of the natural 
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colour. Albinism or leucotism in woodcocks is so very uncommon 
that there can hardly have been a confusion between two distinct 
white woodcocks in the same place. I myself have known of only 
one instance of this peculiarity—the white woodcock shot at Poltal- 
loch, recorded in my ‘‘ Autumns in Argyleshire”’; and Daniel, in his 
** Rural Sports,” thinks it worth while to note that in March 1798 
a keeper of Sir John Loder’s shot one completely white in a wood in 
the parish of Salehurst. It would seem then that, if the statement 
of Lord Yarborough’s keeper was correct, one instance of the 
same bird breeding in the spring and remaining till the winter is 
established. 

It is worth mentioning that Daniel’s “Rural Sports” also 
records a somewhat similar instance from the notes of Mr. Pleydell, 
of Whatcombe House, in Dorsetshire. In February 1798 a wood- 
cock was caught by the gamekeeper in the rabbit-nets and preserved 
alive. A brass ring was put on its left leg, and it was let fly. In the 
following season, on the 13th of December, the same bird was shot 
by Mr. Pleydell in the same wood in which it was originally taken. 

Gilbert White has many interesting notes on woodcocks, but 
does not seem to have believed that they carried their young. He 
quotes the statement of Scopoli, a Tyrolean, ‘ pullos rostro portat 
fugicns ab hoste”’ (‘‘ when flying from an enemy he carries his young 
with his beak”); but although he does not contradict it, his com- 
ment is that the unwieldy bill of a woodcock is perhaps the worst 
adapted of any among the winged creation for such a feat of natural 
affection. The existence of the practice is now well established; but, 
of course, the young ones are not carried in the beak, but pressed 
against the breast with the legs and beak; or, as St. John puts it, 
‘‘clasped between her thighs, and so held tight against her own body.” 
It is not easy for the closest and most sharp-sighted observer to dis- 
tinguish the exact method in which one bird upon the wing is hold- 
ing another. I myself have seen, in August, when after fallow deer, 
as many as eight instances of woodcocks carrying their young in a 
single day, but I should be sorry to depose to anything but the 
general appearance of the young bird bunched up in front of the old 
one with its legs hanging down. Last August my son, at Glen 
Saddell, in Argyleshire, put up a woodcock carrying a young one. 
She carried it out of the wood, put it down into some heather, and 
went back into the wood. He watched, and presently she returned, 
and he saw her standing in a bare patch, moving her wings very 
slowly up and down. This was probably done in the process of 
getting the young bird into position, for on his approaching she 
rose and carried away the baby with her. Whenever I have seen 
woodcocks carrying their young they have been alarmed, but 
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St. John mentions their taking their young ones down to feed in 
April and May, carrying them from the woods to the swamps. He 
adds :— ‘‘ They not only carry their young to feed, but also, if the 
brood is suddenly come upon in the daytime, the old bird lifts up 
one of her young, flies with it fifty or sixty yards, drops it quietly, 
and flies silently on. The little bird immediately runs a few yards, 
and then squats flat on the ground among the dead leaves or 
whatever the ground is covered with. The parent soon returns to 
the rest of her brood, and, if the danger still threatens her, she lifts 
up and carries away another young bird in the same manner. I 
saw this occur on the 18th of May.” 

At Achnamara in Knapdale, in Argyleshire, Young, my brother- 
in-law’s keeper, when watching the coops from which some young 
hand-reared pheasants had been taken, saw a bird swoop down 
among the coops and pick up something. He fired, imagining it to 
be a hawk, but found that he had killed a woodcock, which dropped 
one of its own young which it had picked up. Of course, it was 
dusk at the time, or the mistake would not have occurred. Probably 
there is some favourite food or other attraction near the places 
where young hand-reared birds are fed; for, as I have mentioned 
elsewhere, old Brodie, the keeper at Poltalloch, was firmly per- 
suaded that woodcocks destroyed the eggs of the wild turkeys which 
have been introduced there, and even asseverated that he had seen 
their legs and beaks all over ‘“‘ yelk.” In the face of Gilbert White’s 
warning to naturalists not to say absolutely that any fact is false 
because one has not seen it, I will not venture flatly to contradict 
even this statement. I may, however, repeat his comment that 
*‘ perhaps the bill of the woodcock is the worst adapted among the 
winged creation for such a feat” as breaking the hard shell of a 
turkey’s egg. Probably Brodie had seen woodcocks constantly 
about the turkeys’ nests, and, like most keepers, put the worst 
construction upon the motive of their presence there. Woodcocks 
are certainly most careful and attentive parents. I once, late in 
August, came upon a young one more than half grown, and when I 
picked it up the old bird ran up close to me fearlessly, snapping her 
beak and ruffling out her feathers, and did not go away more than a 
few yards until I had restored her offspring to her care. 

White, in one of his letters, expresses a strong opinion that 
these birds migrate according to the moon, and this is probably 
correct. Certainly the advanced guard of the winter immigrants 
always turned up in Argyleshire about the time of the first full 
moon in October, and a few stragglers generally appeared at my 
father’s place in Kent about the same time. In Daniel’s ‘‘ Rural 
Sports” it is absurdly stated that woodcocks never arrive in Scotland 
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until December, but as the same authority states that there is no 
note of their ever having bred in Scotland (!) it is obvious that the 
compiler was very ill-informed about the northern portion of the 
British Isles. A great deal of light has been thrown on the whole 
subject of migration by Dr. Gatke, whose work on Heligoland as 
an ornithological observatory is a storehouse of curious information 
on the subject. He states that the woodcock passes in large 
numbers both in the spring and autumn, although, as might be 
expected, it is much more numerous during the latter season of the 
year. Its coming depends upon meteorological conditions. If 
more or less violent S.W. winds, with rain and mist, prevail during 
the migratory periods, none are seen; when it is warm and calm, 
with light S.E. to S. breezes, they appear in large numbers. To 
bring about a great flight requires a stiff N.W. wind succeeding light 
S.W. breezes. On such occasions, surprised during their flight by 
the stormy weather, they seek shelter on the ground. The number of 
birds then found in the limited area of the island—one square mile— 
is simply marvellous. On October 21st, 1823, more than I,100 were 
caught and shot. Jacob Hussell bagged 83, and an old gunner named 
Hans Prehl shot gg, failing at the hundredth. These were shot with 
old infantry muskets, the cargo of a Dutch vessel that had been run 
ashore, the charge being measured with the clay bowl of a pipe! 
On October 8th, 1861, 600 were caught and shot. In the spring the 
numbers are not so great, but two brothers once killed 50 in a day, 
the weather being hazy at the time, and a light wind blowing from 
the S.E. 

Many are caught in large nets, 36 to 72 feet in length, and 
24 in height, with meshes 2} inches in diameter, so that a wood- 
cock flying against them can easily get his head and neck through. 
Professor Gatke adds that in putting up these nets “a spot is 
selected bordered on both sides by buildings or high bushes, as the 
woodcock likes to slip through such gaps”; but I expect that the 
places selected are known for the regular flights of woodcock, or 
*‘cockshutts,” as they are called in England. The male woodcock, 
as is well known, during the breeding season performs flights of a 
remarkable kind, repeating evening after evening the same triangular 
course. Its appearance during these flights, known as ‘‘ roading,” is 
quite different from its ordinary method of flying when flushed by 
beaters or dogs, as, although the speed is great, the beat of the 
wings is steady and slow. While in the air it emits an extra- 
ordinary sound, either from its throat or plumage. Although “ road- 
ing” is peculiar to the breeding season, the woodcock has its regular 
flights in the winter as well. A note in Newton’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Birds*’ quotes George Owen’s ‘‘ Description of Pembrokeshire,” 
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written in 1602, showing the marvellous ‘ plentie” of woodcocks, 
when they were taken in ‘‘cockshoote time, as it is termed, the 
twilight, wheryn it ys no strange thing to take a hundred or six 
score in one wood in xxiiij hours”; and another MS. speaks of one 
wood having thirteen cockshots. Even at that early date Owen 
thinks these birds were not reared in England, or, as he quaintly 
puts it, ‘“‘are not our countrymen born.” 

To return to Heligoland, there are ten or twelve of these 
nets in the island, on which a tax of five marks in a year is paid. 
The nets are hung upon two poles, and have a line on each side, 
which runs through pulling blocks fixed on the top of the poles. 
Long before daybreak the fowler takes his stand beside one of the 
poles, holding the line. He has to be very careful to strike this line 
the moment a cock flies into the net ; but if good watch be kept it 
rarely happens that a bird which strikes the net escapes. A peculiar 
and very ancient custom prevails, dating from the time of the 
Danish Landvoght, and handed down to the English Governors. 
The supreme authority receives as a tribute the first woodcock killed 
during the spring and autumn migrations. This ‘‘ Eoast Snipp,” as 
it is styled, may be delivered on any day on or after the 1st of 
October or Ist of March, and should a gunner have succeeded in 
killing a bird on one of the dates mentioned, or any day following 
before he has been forestalled, he will run as fast as his legs will 
carry him to the Landes-Kapenmeister (public treasurer), knock that 
dignitary up from his slumbers, and hand him the bird of honour. 
I have no information on the point whether the new German 
Government has taken over the obligation of its predecessors in 
title. 

In Prussia the passage of the woodcock in its migration in a 
southerly and westerly direction occurs in spring, the third Sunday 
in Lent being called Woodcock Sunday. The foresters have an old 
rhyme which means that they arrive on the third Sunday in Lent, 
are ‘‘truly there’? on the Sunday following, ‘still present” on 
Passion Sunday, but “are rare”’ by Palm Sunday. 

‘‘ Springes to catch woodcocks,” mentioned in Hamlet, remained 
avery usual method of catching them until a quite recent date. 
The ‘“‘ Gentleman’s Recreation,” printed in 1697, gives a description 
of ‘‘ How to make Greater or Lesser Springes,” which are to be set 
on hazel with horsehair, and to be put down after blocking up all 
ways but one. St. John, in his ‘‘ Noteson Natural History and Sport 
in Moray,” figures a combination of forked sticks and horsehair which 
looks as if it might be the lineal descendant of the springes of the 
seventeenth century, and states that under the tuition of an old man 
he used to catch snipes and woodcocks with it very successfully. 
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Pennant, too, the author of the ‘‘ Tour in the Hebrides,’ describes 
how he saw a number of springes laid between tufts of heather with 
avenues of small stones on each side, ‘‘ to drive these foolish birds 
into the snares, for they will not pass over the pebbles.”’ 

The woodcock, supposed by our ancestors to live on suction, is 
a most voracious feeder, and blessed with an extraordinarily rapid 
digestion. White, in his letters, writes: ‘‘ Many a time I had the 
curiosity to open the stomachs of woodcocks and snipes, but nothing 
ever occurred to help me to explain what their subsistence might be ; 
all I could ever find was a soft mucus, among which lay many pel- 
lucid small gravels.” Mr. Harting, in his admirable notes to the 
“Natural History of Selborne,”’ quotes a passage from Thompson’s 
“‘ Natural History of Ireland,” throwing much light on this subject. 
It states that ‘‘ on examination of the stomachs of thirteen woodcocks 
killed at different periods and in every kind of weather from October 
to March, one was found to contain only small pebbles; ten vege- 
table matter, chiefly conferve—in one instance an aquatic moss; 
and several of them worms of a large or moderate size, insect larve, 
and aquatic coleoptera, together with a few pebbles. The vegetable 
matter, of which there often is a considerable quantity, probably 
remains intact after the gastric juice has acted on the worms and 
other animal food, and thus appears disproportionate to the other 
contents.” The nature of the food of the woodcock and its 
enviable digestion enable it to furnish the epicure with the delicious 
** trail’ which is considered such a delicacy. There is a passage in 
Frank Buckland’s works which I remember perfectly, although I 
have not been able to find the reference, in which he records how a 
tame woodcock, which he had kept in confinement, fell a victim to 
some accident just after eating a whole flowerpot full of worms, and 
when dissected immediately after death showed no trace of them in 
its stomach. The American woodcock does not differ generically 
from the ordinary species, which has its home in every continent of 
the old world, although it is a much smaller bird, and more uniform 
in colour. For its appearance I refer the reader to an excellent 
coloured picture in the October number of this magazine. A 
curious account of its method of feeding, which is probably identi- 
cally the same as that of its English relation, is given in an interest- 
ing book on ‘Sport with Gun and Rod in American Woods and 
Waters,” edited by Mr. Alfred Mayer, one of the professors in the 
Stevens Institute. A specimen which weighed at the time of cap- 
ture five ounces was kept in confinement and fed entirely on earth- 
worms, which were buried, a few at a time, in his cage. As soon as 
he was permitted he would run to the mud and bore for the worms. 
He would push the point of his bill into the earth at an angle of 
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about eighty degrees, and by two or three deliberate thrusts bury it 
to the base. While doing this the left foot was slightly advanced, 
and the body somewhat inclined forward. When the bill was wholly 
buried he stood for a few seconds still as if listening. Perhaps he 
was doing so, but it seems more probable that he was watching to 
see if he could perceive any movement in the earth near his bill. If 
none was felt he would withdraw his probe and thrust it in again a 
little further on. If, however, he detected any movement, the beak 
was hastily withdrawn, rapidly plunged again in a slightly different 
direction, and the unfortunate worm was brought to the surface and 
devoured with evident satisfaction. After he had been confined for 
over a month, the worms supplied to the bird during twenty-four 
consecutive hours were counted and weighed, and he was found to 
have eaten no fewer than 200, weighing 5} ounces, while after his 
hearty meal he was still eager for food. Somewhat later he had 
increased an ounce in weight, and he now ate in twenty-four hours 
no less than eight ounces of worms. 

It has never been my good fortune to take part in any of those 
great Irish parties where the record bags of woodcock for the British 
Isles are annually made. Although these birds sometimes come in 
great numbers to certain parts of Scotland, especially to the West 
Coast and the Hebrides, I know of no place where covert-shoot- 
ing for them is organized and conducted on a large scale; and the 
Highlander has not grasped the fact that if you wish to make a heavy 
bag of woodcocks by beating, the covert should be left entirely un- 
disturbed until the great day arrives. But in the pursuit of these 
birds with one or two guns and an old spaniel or setter many a West 
Highland keeper has much to teach and little to learn. As you 
tramp over the heather, the thick natural birchwood, or the dead 
bracken, you may think one place very like another; but you will 
often find that your guide can not only point out to you the very 
spot within a few feet of which you will find a woodcock, but will 
also save you much time and trouble by preventing your beating 
a lot of likely-looking places which experience has taught him are never 
frequented by cock. Often, if you kill your bird, you will next day find 
another in the exact spot where you flushed his defunct predecessor. 
There are certain lairs, as they are called, where this occurs with 
almost as much certainty and regularity as the particular hole or 
eddy behind a stone or weed in a river from which you take a big 
trout will be haunted by what looks like its ghost next time you visit 
the stream. The woodcock in the open will generally let you get 
pretty close to him the first time; but when once you have flushed 
him, if he has been missed and marked down again in the heather it 
is by no means easy to get a shot at him a second time. 
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I cannot imagine a more enjoyable treat than to find oneself 
upon one of the Western Islands far out in the Atlantic, on a fine 
clear day, with frost and snow on the mainland. The view of the 
distant hills covered with snow rising above the blue sea is glorious ; 
the crisp air like nectar ; and the hard weather has driven the wood- 
cocks and snipe in search of food and shelter to the sea-girt hills and 
marshes where more open weather is sure to prevail. The air is 
musical with the cry of birds, and the whistle of the golden plover 
guides your eye to great flocks of these shy birds wheeling round the 
links, or a harsher trumpeting makes you turn to look where a 
wedge of geese are winging their way to some one of their regular 
haunts. On such occasions you may easily make a bag of wood- 
cocks out of the heather or open gullies which would make the mouth 
of an English sportsman water with envy. It is strange that, when 
competition has raised the price of all Highland sport in autumn to 
fabulous sums, sportsmen to whom it is free to take a holiday at 
any period in the year they may select should stick to the autumn 
months because it is the usual thing and we are an imitative race. 
Excellent sport of a wild character in some of these out-of-the-way 
places can often be obtained during the winter for a mere song com- 
pared with the cost of grouse-shooting in August. The steamers, 
too, are nearly empty, you can have your pick of all the accom- 
modation on board, the innkeepers in the little country hotels 
welcome you with open arms and at reduced prices, catering for 
your comfort with an alacrity and fervour which contrasts strangely 
with the haughty manner in which they mulct visitors in large sums 
for a shakedown under the billiard-table in July or August. Besides 
woodcock, snipe, duck, teal, widgeon, and pochards are often to be 
found in considerable numbers, and two kinds of wild geese and even 
swans are frequently seen in some of the islands. The naturalist 
also will find abundant opportunities of studying the habits of winter 
migrants, and the plumage and peculiarities of old friends under 
altered conditions. One hint I may give to the sportsman who is 
devoting particular attention to woodcocks in places where larger and 
more close-feathered birds are only incidentally met with. Shoot 
with No. 8 shot: you will get a closer pattern, and, while not injuring 
the flesh so much at near ranges, can certainly bring down these soft 
birds at any reasonable distance. 

The most useful companion on such an expedition is a close- 
hunting retrieving field-spaniel. Some dogs, as is well known, have an 
aversion from woodcocks and snipe, especially when dead, and I have 
known retrievers to decline to pick them up. My brother, Lord 
Medway, wrote down for me the following account of a curious 
instance of this peculiarity in the case of his black retriever Pluto : 
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“In his first season, like many dogs, he did not like woodcocks. One 
day I shot one which fell among some clumps of heather under some 
Scotch firs. I took him to look for it, and saw it lying on the 
ground, and worked him round to the place. I saw him pick it up, 
push it into the heather close by, and go on as if nothing had 
happened, and until I pulled it out and showed it him he would 
take no notice of the place ; and yet at Poltalloch I have known him 
to swim across a stream and pick up and bring back from the other 
side a brace of snipe killed right and left.” 

At my father’s country seat, Hemsted Park, near Cranbrook in 
Kent, woodcocks are fairly numerous; indeed, unusually so for an 
inland place in the south of England. One very large wood of 
1,500 acres is particularly good for them, and large numbers are 
sometimes flushed there in open weather from the end of November 
till that of January. The ground is undulating with a good deal of 
heather, young chestnut plantation, oak scrub and underwood, with 
small streams running through the dells. I have taken extracts 
from the game-book for a period of 40 years—from 1861 to 1901— 
as I think it may be of interest to sportsmen for purposes of com- 
parison. The total number of woodcocks killed there during that 
time was 1,545, or an average of something over 38a year. This 
average would work out much higher but for five years when, for 
exceptional reasons, the number killed was under 20: 18 in 1861; 
18 in 1871; 11 in 1890; 15 in 1897, and 17 in 1902. The largest 
number bagged in one year was in 1884, when 67 were killed; 66 
were killed in 1872, and 60 in 1866. The largest number killed in 
one day was 17 on December 18th, 1866. 

In England (woodcocks in Ireland and Scotland stand in a 
different category) I have never been fortunate enough to kill more 
than six woodcocks in a day to my own gun. I have seen four or 
five in the air at a time, but never saw Chantrey’s feat of killing 
two at a shot repeated, or the performance of the mythical 
Sir Henry Curtis in Rider Haggard’s novel rivalled or excelled. It 
will be remembered that that worthy is recorded to have bagged 
three woodcocks all in the air at the same time, killing two with 
two barrels and reloading in time for a third. The heroes of 
fiction have their privileges, and I bow in respectful admiration to 
such a feat of luck and skill combined. For myself I must confess, 
with a blush, that I cannot recall any instance of having made a 
really fair right and left at woodcocks in the south, although I have 
succeeded in killing two with the two barrels of my gun. Perhaps 
I may yet succeed in doing so, for I hope to have many more 
opportunities of foregathering with my friend the woodcock both 
out of doors and on the table. 
B2 
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SCEPTRE 
PERSIMMON—ORNAMENT 


BY R. S. SIEVIER 


WHEN I first picked up the catalogue announcing the sale of the 
late Duke of Westminster’s yearlings in 1900, a pang of regret took 
hold of me, and I sat feeling that a central, if not the central, 
pillar of the Turf had been removed, hoping but with little confi- 
dence that it would be befittingly replaced. My hopes have not 
been fulfilled, which rather goes in praise of the late Duke than 
against his survivors; for he stood out alone, a unique ideal of a 
successful scientific breeder of horses, and it may take a generation 
or even more before the Turf is graced by his like again. During 
this period of thought I was perusing Messrs. Tattersall’s announce- 
ment. I felt that the chance of perhaps a lifetime presented 
itself to a man devoted to the horse and the sport, and that, had 
I inherited Bond Street, or even one side of it, or to be more 
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modern, were I a nouveau riche company promoter, or ‘“ some- 
thing in the City,” I would go to the sale ring and buy at any 
price, not one lot, but the whole lot. Stern reflection convinced 
me that I had none of the above redeeming qualifications—and 
they redeem one from many things unconnected with horses. So 
I drew a cheque for £20,000 and took the notes with me to 
Newmarket. 

The following morning I spent several hours inspecting the 
Eaton yearlings in the company of my late trainer, Charles Morton, 
and Mr. Peard, the celebrated veterinary surgeon from Ireland ; 
and let me here thank them both equally for the pains they took 
on my behalf. 

That evening I saw Mr. Somerville Tattersall at his office at 
the Rutland Arms; and explaining that I had seldom bought any- 
thing at auction, and that, in a business sense, I was comparatively 
unknown to him, I produced the twenty thousand pound bank 
notes, asking him to take them as a security, for I thought I 
might be a likely bidder the following day. It was after banking 
hours, and Mr. Tattersall politely suggested that my proposal was 
quite unnecessary ; but I waived this gracious remark and handed 
over the £20,000 cash, which I have always felt Mr. Tattersall 
took with some timidity, as he observed he had no safe place to 
deposit it. 

The ring side was crowded with perhaps the most representa- 
tive collection of leading sportsmen that has ever been gathered 
together at one time under the auspices of the most famous of auc- 
tioneers, and I took up a little corner to myself immediately under 
the rostrum. The second lot brought in was a chestnut colt by Orme 
out of Console. This I secured for 700 guineas, when a sudden 
feeling of fear took hold of me as I realised that I must be careful 
and resist temptation, reserving myself, or rather my purse, for the 
filly by Persimmon out of Ornament. Mr. Peard’s characteristic 
enthusiasm must not, I felt, lead me away, for the filly was last 
but one on the catalogue! The bay colt by Orme out of Gantlet, 
since known as the Duke of Westminster, was greatly fancied 
by Charles Morton, and, sharing his opinion, I bought him for 
5,600 guineas. I made no bid for the brother to Flying Fox, 
but ventured an attempt for the colt by Orme out of Kissing 
Cup now known as Cupbearer, who in my humble judgment 
was one of the best looking yearlings that ever entered the sale 
ring, except for one characteristic which forcibly struck me—he 
gave me the impression that he knew ‘‘ too much,” and my trainer 
agreed that he might be “‘tricky.”’ At last the filly since known 
under the name of Sceptre was led in. There she stood, what I 
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can only describe as a mass of perfection, even to the merest 
tiro or a captious critic. Such a mare as perhaps for many years 
would not be offered for sale again, or could be matched the 
world throughout, sired by the King’s horse Persimmon, her dam a 
full sister to the mighty Ormonde, she walked round the ring com- 
prised of millionaires—and others—ready to become the property 
of the man who would bid most for her; and I felt I was that 
man. The value of money was lost in admiration, any com- 
mercial view of the situation never entered my mind—I fell in love 
with her! Her prospective qualities, either on the turf or for the 
stud, appeared flawless: if one could possibly find the semblance 
of a blemish it was her inclination to be a little straight in front. 
A bold Persimmon head, his hocks and characteristics, she was her 
sire all over to look at in all but sex. 

I opened the bidding at 5,000 guineas, and running her quickly 
in bids of nine hundred pounds to six, seven, eight, and nine thou- 
sand, she was knocked down to me at ten. I was dubbed by some 
an ass, by the majority as mad, while a few kindly referred to the 
proverb about “a fool and his money.” I should have gone much 
higher, for I had determined that Sceptre should be mine. I then 
bought the only other filly offered, by Trenton out of Sandiway, 
for 5,500 guineas, and finding her not up to the standard of 
high-class racing, sent her as a three-year-old to the stud, mating 
her with Bill of Portland—a cross which has been collaterally 
most successful in Australia. 

And now a difficult, not to add delicate, task has been imposed 
upon me, inasmuch as I have been requested to write a history of 
Sceptre’s racing career—she being my property, and I her trainer. 
On these points I crave indulgence; and if at times I may appear 
conceited of her success, I feel it will be recognised and admitted, 
at least by those who know me, that I pen these lines in a most 
unbiassed spirit, and solely for the gratification of those who may 
find pleasure in them. 

Sceptre was duly broken after more than once upsetting her 
boy at exercise and breaking away. She would career riderless 
over the downs, moments which I am sure were hours to Charles 
Morton ; and I may remark that the position of a trainer, with all 
its trials, troubles, and hard work, can only be appreciated by those 
who take a very active part in the management of their own horses. 
The anxiety of breaking and training so costly a young lady 
was extreme, for the least thing might have led to her never 
seeing a racecourse. In due time she, with Duke of West- 
minster, was ready to try, and very early in their two-year-old 
days they were galloped five furlongs, each receiving a stone from 
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Leonid, a five-year-old. They both beat him easily, the filly, ridden 
by W. Lane, finishing well in front of the Duke; Leonid having just 
won a race at the Lincoln Spring Meeting. So early in the year 
this was a most excellent performance of both youngsters; and I 
venture to say they would have beaten him at even weights. But 
there was a vast difference in their constitutions, Duke of West- 
minster being of a delicate nature and a colt who wanted scientific 
and moderate training; while Sceptre was robust, full of courage, 
and revelled in her work, notwithstanding that she was all nerves 
and excitement. It was then and there decided to run her in the 
Woodcote Stakes at Epsom, 6 furlongs; and this race she won in 
the record time of I min. 10% sec., beating Csardas, Port Blair, and 
seven others very easily. She at once caught public favour, and I 
think I can, without fear of contradiction, say she has remained 
‘public property ” from that day. 

She then won the July Stakes at Newmarket, and did not run 
again until Doncaster in the Champagne Stakes, where she was 
defeated by Game Chick by a length and a half, and by Csardas by 
a head. This running was manifestly wrong, for she had beaten 
Csardas at Epsom pointless, and was well in front of Duke of 
Westminster, who had twice beaten Game Chick! Asa yearling 
she went off with the autumn, having a long shaggy coat early in 
September. Broken in her coat as she was at Doncaster, Morton 
thought she was well in herself, but the night of her defeat found 
her coughing badly with a high temperature. I do not like to find 
excuses for beaten horses, but I feel I may be pardoned for putting 
forward the above facts. 

This reverse, together with Lavengro’s defeat at the same 
meeting and at Derby, rather shook the solvency of Croesus’s 
money bags, and the string of misfortune continued when the 
whole stable started coughing, leaving no chance of running either 
in the Middle Park or Dewhurst Plates. A secret on the Turf is 
what water is to a sieve, and my reverses having swollen amaz- 
ingly in transit, the clever ‘‘ heads” knew more about Tom 
Fool than Tom Fool knew about himself. But the Turf is ever 
ready, despite its reasonings and feelings, to extend its practical 
sympathy to any of its members, and a philanthropic hand was 
thrust forward when I was asked to put a price on Duke of West- 
minster and Sceptre. I felt that the sale of either would be useful, 
especially of the former. I put a stiff price on the Duke, while I 
fancy I offered Sceptre too cheaply, which may have caused a slight 
suspicion about her—the Turf is ever sceptical. Be this as it may, 
according to all precedent, and as is only natural, the Duke being a 
colt and unbeaten, he was taken away and I was left with 21,000 
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guineas and the filly. I must frankly admit that I believed with 
no small degree of confidence I should beat him when we met, and 
I seized the first opportunity of putting the matter to the test in 
the Two Thousand Guineas, the successful result of which, from my 
point of view—the reader doubtless knows how Sceptre won— 
enhanced the sale most sportingly. 

The racing season of 1goI was practically over, and I took my 
horses from Wantage to my present training quarters at Shrewton. 
I felt, and I am now convinced, that to be with one’s own horses 
as much as possible, always having in view the fact that one knows 
something of them and racing, is beneficial to all concerned, per- 
chance more especially to the owner! I did not aspire to New- 
market, which, in many instances, inclines rather to the show of the 
thing than the sport, so I hid myself in this Wiltshire village away 
from everybody and everything, with nothing to recommend it 
except fresh air and perfect gallops—always admitting that I had a 
good cellar and a faithful French cook. 

I was advised to obtain the services of a man with the 
qualification of an American trainer to take charge of my horses. 
This may sound as if I had been infected with the latest craze, or 
desired my horses tuned up to a Yankee Doodle concert pitch by 
the aid of a few double octaves in dopes; but such was not the case, 
and, generally speaking, may I be saved from either ! 

Sceptre was by now being prepared for the Lincoln Handicap 
(1902), and was doing gentle work, at my instigation, preparatory to 
the more arduous gallops. Some four weeks before Lincoln I was 
called away to Paris. On my return I found, much to my dismay, 
that Sceptre had gone off her feed, was fretful in the stable, which 
was quite strange for her, and appeared nervous, restless, and upset. 
I hastened to discover the reason, which soon presented itself to 
me. She had been galloped a mile, in company with Lavengro, at 
racing pace; the following day she had gone the same distance with 
two fresh horses; the next morning she was sent a mile again with 
Lavengro as fast as he could bring her along; and on the fourth 
consecutive day she was set to beat the whole lot at a mile, giving 
away lumps of weight. Then she had been locked in the stable for 
arest! I was never so near committing a serious breach of the law 
in my life; and now, as I write, I am compelled to restrain the 
expression of my feelings for obvious reasons. But the miracle was 
that, except for feeding badly, the filly stood it all; she was as 
sound as ever, and her legs were as clean as the day she was foaled. 
True, she looked tucked up, but the courageous spirit was there; 
and, walking her on the downs the morning following my return, 
she was actually anxious to go! I had already written striking her 
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out of the Lincoln, but in view of what I saw on the downs that 
morning, and remembering that she held a prominent public place 
in the betting, I deferred the posting of my letter. There were but 
some fourteen days to run prior to the race, and I took over the 
feeding of her entirely, and supervised her exercises--I cannot call 
it work, for of that she had had more than enough! It was now a 
delicate and anxious task to get her to eat at all, beyond the first 
few mouthfuls, which she would generally take on the feed being 
put in the manger; no hay would tempt her. She ate mostly out 
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of the hand, with an occasional apple or piece o1 carrot to entice 
her on; but all my endeavours and resources could not get her to eat 
more than a measure and a half of oats, which in weight would come 
to about 51b. 40z.aday. To strike an immediate contrast, through- 
out her St. Leger preparation she consumed six measures a day, about 
21 |b., never leaving an oat, a difference of 15 lb. 12 oz. per diem. 
With patience and assiduous attention I succeeded by de- 
grees in getting her to take three measures a day; she improved 
steadily, and, being fully aware of her capabilities and marvellous 
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constitution, together with the remembrance of her place in the 
betting, I decided to run her. She was beaten a head by St. Maclou. 

I have since read in several newspapers that Hardy rode 
Sceptre badly, and threw the Lincolnshire Handicap away; and I 
take this opportunity to dissent. In the first place, consideration must 
be made for all apprentices during the early period of their career, 
hence the commendable 5 lb. allowance they receive pending final 
qualification ; but when a young jockey receives two distinct sets of 
instructions at variance with each other, and, not knowing which to 
obey, carries out the wrong one, surely he is to be excused. My 
orders to Hardy were to jump off and balance his mount, allowing 
others to pass him, to wait until within two furlongs of home or less, 
and then if possible to come and win his race; but my Transatlantic 
trainer, just before despatching the filly to the post, told him to 
jump off, come along, and win “the whole of the track.’’ I lost 
the Lincolnshire Handicap, and, to bring off a double event, I also 
lost my trainer. 

In taking over the full charge of my horses, I found myself in 
very good company with Sceptre for a Queen, and having the 
Thousands in my eye (not yet in my pocket), I started on my self- 
imposed task. It has been stated “in print” that Sceptre was in 
training the whole of the season, and, though I do not cate- 
gorically deny this, I will at least qualify the observation. After 
Lincoln the filly had a sound rest, trotting and cantering for as 
short a period as possible in the early morning, and going out in the 
afternoons, sun and weather permitting, to walk and eat grass. 
Her appetite returned, and with it her work slowly began keeping 
time with its increase. She had done more work of a most erratic 
kind than any three-year-old had ever before been asked to do, and 
being a filly, I nursed her for some three racing gallops before 
taking her to Newmarket. 

The day preceding her departure she did a fine performance on 
my trial ground, Randall in the saddle; and being half the size 
again that she was at Lincoln, I left with her for ‘‘ headquarters,” 
rich in confidence—and there my riches ended. One hears of a 
shoe pinching; in my case I frankly admit it was the pocket. 

Taking her into the paddock on the day of the Two Thousand 
Guineas caused her instantly to burst into a profuse sweat; so, 
removing her clothing, I at once sent her out on the heath. She 
was so full of courage that it took no little time and precaution to 
saddle her ; but, once Randall was on her back, she cooled down to 
business in a marvellous way. How she won the Two Thousand is 
common knowledge, beating with consummate ease such horses as 
Rising Glass, Ard Patrick, and others in the record time of 1 min. 
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39 secs. On the following Friday she won the One Thousand. 
I do not hesitate to say that on that day St. Windeline was a good 
filly, and here again Sceptre made a time record for the fillies’ 
race. In saddling her at the starting gate, she twisted a plate, and 
the blacksmith not being at his post as had been arranged, it took 
all my strength, and a good deal of the skin off my fingers, to 
wrench it off. I had reason to know that Sceptre was not the only 
one who perspired before a race! Of the One Thousand, I only 
saw the start. The filly got badly away, but being ridden patiently, 
and allowed to warm to her work, which she will always want to do, 
she by degrees gained on the leaders. Difficult as it is to follow 
horses when they are running from you, I could see her creeping up 
in the style I knew so well, and was confident she had won. Short 
of a front plate, which must have taken at least one or two inches 
from her each stride, and getting badly away, this was a better 
performance than most people are aware of. Resting her as much 
as possible, with a keen appreciation of the Epsom Derby in front 
of her, and with her appetite now set, I found I had backed her to 
win some £33,000 for the Epsom race. I was so confident that 
I almost felt my bankers would have granted me an overdraft on this 
with complacency—though I confess I did not put the proposal 
before them. Suffice it to say she lost, and the only explanation I 
can offer is that of over anxiety. Getting badly away, and, to add 
to this, having been drawn on the outside, she was vigorously driven 
up the hill to catch the leaders, and doing so in so short a space of 
ground and time, her chance, whatever that may have been, was in 
my opinion destroyed. In doing his best conjointly with me, 
Randall, I fear, was over zealous ; we were both young at the game, 
to use a racing parlance, and it was a high dual trial. I think 
I took the reverse better than my jockey, but one must be philoso- 
phical to be a sportsman, and I heartily congratulate both Ard 
Patrick and his owner, trusting that we shall meet again. My 
mare won the Oaks with ease, but she was waited with for at least 
the first seven furlongs of the race. 

It is a long time since England took the spoils of the Grand 
Prix from France, but I felt a good chance existed, and decided to 
send her across the Channel. This policy has been generally 
condemned, but to criticise is a placid occupation, and to train is to 
be subjected at times to unfair treatment. Boxed at Epsom at 
7.30 a.m., swung on and off the boat without being changed from 
the van she travelled in, eating her hay, corn, and green stuffs with 
avidity, she arrived at lier quarters in Paris just before eleven that 
evening, stepping out of the van and looking round enquiringly, as 
much as to say, ‘‘ These are foreign parts, but I am all right!” 
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Mr. Halbron, who so kindly lends his stables to owners of all 
English horses running in France, was there to receive her, and 
I am pleased to have this opportunity of thanking him for his 
kindness and the interest he exhibited in the welfare of us all. I 
know of no similar exchange of courtesy open to French horses. 
Sceptre kept fresh and well, had not left an oat, and it was an 
international contest. This in itself is a great temptation to a man 
with any sporting instincts, franked with such a chance. And, as I 
write, I am as sure as my pen carries the ink that Sceptre should 
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ENTRANCE TO THE STABLES, SHOWING SCEPTRE’S BOX ON THE RIGHT WITH WINDOW. 


have won this race. I do not for an instant entertain the idea that 
she lost it on her merits. I should be very sorry to detract from 
my jockey’s general capability, and it is not my desire to criticise, 
but I am constrained to believe that it was not the fault of his 
mount that he lost the Grand Prix. It is a common fact that 
Continental riders are ever ready to bustle and jostle the visitors, 
and in a race like the Grand Prix this does not add to a jockey’s 
confidence. I would call to mind the extreme precaution enforced 
upon M. Cannon when he rode Matchbox. It was much the same 
with Sceptre, except that apparently the precaution to resist foul 
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play was still greater. Starting in the middle of the course, there 
she remained outside of everything all the way, and when 
rounding the final turn for home she was so far on the outside 
that she appeared in front of the field, owing to the rails covering 
the leading trio; and when they swept past the post I am as 
certain that Sceptre had gone at least two hundred yards further 
than the winner as it is possible for a man to be convinced. 
The stewards of the French Jockey Club had cautioned the jockeys 
prior to the race, and this was not likely to add to the comfort 
of the visitors, for it practically admitted the existence of unfair and 
foul riding. 

Sceptre’s next appearance was at Ascot in the Coronation 
Stakes. I shall always look upon the race as one of her greatest 
performances. Left many lengths behind, when the horses came 
into full view one might have reasonably thought she had broken 
down or had met with an accident; but, no! On she followed, a 
rearmost guard to the stragglers behind; then, suddenly, Randall 
appeared to realise his position, and, as though by magic, she 
swept round the turn, almost as wide as in the Grand Prix, and 
resolutely galloping up the Ascot Hill had drawn almost level with 
the leaders. Here the race hung in the balance for some strides ; 
but the gigantic effort, the terrific speed she must have put in, 
carrying the full penalty, giving a stone and in some cases 21 lb. 
away, told its tale, and nature could stand it no longer. How she 
ever got into such a hopeless position in the early stages of the race 
I did not take the trouble to attempt to inquire, but I learned 
afterwards that she had fly-bucked at the post and unseated her 
jockey. The Anglo-American seat may have its advantages, but 
under the above circumstances the rider invariably finds another 
seat on terra-firma ; in this case I believe it was a blackberry bush. 
Notwithstanding her work, the next morning showed Sceptre 
so fresh and well that I decided to run her in the St. James’s 
Palace Stakes, giving Hardy, her Lincoln apprentice pilot, another 
chance. This she won easily. 

I then eased her up completely, with what result ? No sooner 
did she cease to do work than she began to feed less; in short. 
extraordinary as it may appear, work was to her an appetiser. 
There being so little opposition I decided to send her to Goodwood, 
where she was beaten in the Sussex Stakes by Royal Lancer, 
giving him 61b., and it was through running in this race that I 
won the St. Leger. She had done ordinary work at home, but 
after this race pulled up so blown and stuffy that there were 
critics ready to assume she made a noise if someone had only had 
the temerity to start the slander. I then knew what an immense 
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amount of work she required; and, happily, nature had provided 
her with the legs to carry her through it. I shocked the majority 
of the Goodwood early birds by sending her a mile and a half 
the next day at three-quarters speed, and on the following morning 
sent her a sharp mile, she being due to run that afternoon in 
the Nassau Stakes, and to give heaps of weight away all round 
to Elba, Ballantrae, and others. This race she won in a canter 
by four lengths, and had Royal Lancer met her that day, he 
would have won no easier than he had forty-eight hours earlier. 
Hardy rode her on each occasion; indeed, he has always ridden 
her since Ascot. As I have remarked, Goodwood opened my eyes ; 
I now knew her thoroughly, and, hard as it seemed to believe, 
indulgence was the last thing Sceptre cared about—in fact, it dis- 
agreed with her! I had from five to six weeks before me prior to 
the St. Leger, and, returning home with her, she thrived daily on 
long gallops of all distances, eating her hay and corn with the same 
precision as her matchless action, putting on muscle, revelling in her 
daily work without intermission, and stumping up a horse a week ! 

Not long before the St. Leger I was approached by Mr. 
Horatio Bottomley with a view to Sceptre having a gallop with 
his horse Wargrave, who had just won the Ebor Handicap. The 
idea of the proposal, I understood, was to discover the merits of 
Wargrave with a view to the Cesarewitch; the filly’s subsequent 
running in the Doncaster race to be the guide. I acquiesced, and 
final arrangements were carried out by Mr. J. Hare, who is Mr. Bot- 
tomley’s Turf mentor. In due course Batho arrived at Shrewton 
with Wargrave and the stable jockey. In Batho I found a young 
man fully appreciating the responsibility of his position, possessing a 
retiring confidence, and displaying a ‘‘ fellow-feeling ” for the horses 
under his charge. I can do him no more than wish him all the suc- 
cess I am sure he merits. 

The order was secrecy, and Wargrave was stabled at a farm 
about a mile away from my place while preparations were made to 
“dodge ’”’ the tout by starting the following morning before the day 
had fairly broken. In the grey mist, before the reflection heralding 
the rising sun had spread its crimson carpet in the sky, Sceptre, 
Wargrave, and Silverhampton were making their way across Salis- 
bury Plain to a spot known as ‘‘ Newfoundland.’”’ Here Laodamia, 
Comedy, and many other good horses had been trained in times 
gone by, while the old village folk will rattle off the names of several 
Derby winners as having done their final gallops in the neighbour- 
hood of Shrewton. It was my desire to try on the straight two 
miles gallop known as “Alton,” which runs on a ridge above the 
Knighton gallop in the valley below; but the going was inclined to 
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be hard here, so I determined to run on the lower ground, which is 
two miles and a quarter in length with one turn. The first mile 

and a half is straight, rising out of the valley until the collar is quite 

as severe as the finish at Ascot; at the top of this is a turn witha 

dead flat run in. The jockeys received instructions to pull up at the 

mile and six furlongs post, or two furlongs beyond the turn. I 

expressed my doubts about the gallop, as Sceptre had done regular 

work here, and had never once been asked to go beyond this turn, 

having, indeed, always begun to pull up before reaching it; and 

being so well acquainted with her peculiarities, I was afraid she 

might stop here according to her custom. Sceptre and Wargrave at 

even weights, with Silverhampton carrying a “‘ feather ”’—the latter 

on book credentials useless, but at home a very good mare—started 

at the far end of the valley—or shall I style it a dell?—the horse 

getting some two lengths the best of it, Silverhampton, spinning 

away as was her wont when not out racing, came along a cracker, 

Sceptre pulling over them for the first six furlongs; when, against all 

orders, the boy let her have her head for a second, and in a stride, as 

it were, she was leading them some three or four lengths. The 
change of places was magical: it was so instantaneous. I muttered 
a brief word, not for publication, and turning to Batho added, ‘‘ She 
will never take the turn with nothing to bring her along!”’ On she 
sped, pulling double, and Wargrave, suffice it to say, was well 
behind her. Batho and I (no one else was present) stood silent. 
On they came at a smashing pace, Silverhampton fading away. The 
crucial point was being neared. Would she round the point with 
nothing to lead her? She passed the last furlong post before the 
bend; in a second she began to look about, and in less time than it 
takes to clap one’s hands, she slackened down, apparently, to those 
who did not know her, beaten. Wargrave consequently caught her 
at the turn, and, with Silverhampton, passed her; but Sceptre had 
done her usual gallop on this ground, she had reached her destina- 
tion, and knew the “ pulling-up-post ” too well from past experience. 
She had Wargrave well beaten, was merely cantering when she 
stopped: to all intents and purposes she had won the gallop, and 
personally I was quite satisfied. 

“‘Spider”’ is the sobriquet of the boy who rides and “does” 
Sceptre, and, good and honest lad though he be, the temptation to 
show off and beat the stranger ridden by a professional was too 
great ; so, disobeying strict injunctions, he let Sceptre out instead of 
waiting to be led round the turn. That having been accomplished, 
she would then, I am sure, have gone on in the manner already 
described in the earlier stages of the gallop. Poor ‘‘ Spider” was 
very sorry for himself, and candidly admitted his mistake, pleading 
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over excitement, while he was no less outspoken as to ‘‘ what she’d 
’a’ done if she had only known of the turn.” 

I then and there impressed on Batho to the best of my ability 
that he should take no notice of the gallop, that it was all wrong, 
but sooner than disappoint him and Wargrave’s owner I would 
gladly give them another trial after the St. Leger. Being convinced 
my estimate of the gallop was correct, I felt I could make no fairer 
offer, nor a more straightforward or sporting proposition. But 
Mr. Horatio Bottomley and his friends dissented from my view of 
the trial, and, guided by what they incorrectly considered the true 
state of things, laid against Sceptre for the St. Leger; upon which 
action I will not comment further than by saying it met its own 
reward. Had that trial been in my opinion correct, it would have 
devolved upon me to scratch Sceptre, not to hedge. 

Subsequently to the Doncaster race Mr. Bottomley thought fit 
to send some persons to measure this gallop without first asking my 
permission or giving any intimation of his intention to do so. If he 
sent a qualified surveyor he will now know that the mile and six 
furlongs post is two yards wrong ! 

There were so many rumours current concerning this incident 
that I state the precise facts for the enlightenment of my readers. 

It is not for me to describe how Sceptre won the St. Leger, 
to comment on her great “‘ reception,” nor to say how much I shall 
ever cherish with no small conceit my pride in her. 

By some journals she had been dubbed a non-stayer, more 
especially by those whose representatives did not witness the 
running of the Grand Prix. Perhaps the absent critic is the 
greater authority, but my knowledge of her told me not only that 
she stayed, but that she was, if she was anything at all, a natural 
stayer, and I publicly stated this. It was, therefore, diverting to 
read in a weekly paper, carrying with its title a claim to veracity, 
the following remarks on August 7th last :— 

“IT do not believe that Sceptre has now any chance for the 
St. Leger. I cautioned my speculative readers a fortnight ago 
against regarding Sceptre as a good thing for this race. I see it 
is stated that Mr. Sievier ‘entertains no doubt as to Sceptre’s 
stamina.’ This is all nonsense and rubbish, for Mr. Sievier really 
knows no more than anyone else about the filly’s staying powers. His 
only reason for declaring her to be a stayer is that he wishes to 
believe that she can stay. Sceptre has certainly never been galloped 
over a long distance in any conclusive way.” 

The italics are mine. Had this gentleman, who is so fond of 
dubbing other people mooncalves, seen Sceptre go two miles, 
carrying 8st. 12 1b., led the first five furlongs by Silverhampton 
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with 6st. 61b. up, the next five by Doochary with 7 st., and the 
last six by Lavengro with 8st., and in turn beating the lot, I feel 
that he might have reluctantly altered his guesswork as to her 
staying powers. Nor was it any the less misleading to the many 
who cannot actively stride along with the sport regularly, and are 
compelled thereby to form their views more or less on what they 
read, that a certain reporter writing for one of the daily sporting 
papers under a pseudonym suggesting an all-powering ‘ vigilance ” 
continually, and, I believe, solely through intemperate caprice, 
deprecated Sceptre whenever he had a shadow of an opportunity. 


ELSTON. THE HOUSE FROM THE GROUNDS 


This person picked holes in all her successes, no matter how brilliantly 
they were accomplished, while her failure was the signal for the 
sounding of his chanticleer triumph, with that mighty trumpet, a 
daily paper, for his mouthpiece. Why not honestly, or to put 
honesty aside in this respect, and say as a matter of sport, or even 
let us set aside sport in this connection and say as a matter of 
business, why not have owned to his misjudgment, and thereby 
not further misled a section of the public, in place of displaying 
pique beyond the weakness of feminine tenacity? Sceptre’s win- 
ning the St. Leger, not to add the style with which she accomplished 
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her victory, placed the hero of this paragraph in rather an unfor- 
tunate position, for he had stigmatised her a certain non-stayer 
amongst his many other whimsical slurs. After the race he had to 
say something in redemption of his words, which was a kind of 
excuse for her winning. It was that she had beaten a bad lot. 
This was certainly an unhappy effort, for Rising Glass, who ran 
second to her in the race, has not known defeat since, having 
beaten, amongst others, Templemore, giving him a year and 6b. 
Templemore, in turn, has vanquished Black Sand, the winner of 
the Cesarewitch, who subsequently defeated William the Third at 
the last Newmarket meeting! I understand that during the cold 
months the sporting journalist is in the winter of his discontent for 
want of copy. Surely here lies an opportunity for Sceptre’s critic 
to distinguish himself, as having painted the filly in sepia he can 
continue the colourless picture by giving us demoralising statistics 
of the deterioration of our thoroughbred, the inevitable sinking of 
the English racehorse to a state of mediocrity; for, Sceptre being 
so bad, the above form reduces the conquered to the level of the 
hackney. 

Sceptre’s last race was in the Park Hill Stakes at Doncaster, 
which she lost attempting to give Elba 12 |b. forty-eight hours after 
the St. Leger. After she had lost it was a matter of regret that she 
started; but it looked a mere walk over for her, and this was a 
general view proved by the fact that four and even five to one was 
laid on her winning. But her severe St. Leger preparation, the 
great task she accomplished (see Rising Glass’s subsequent form) 
in heavy going, had left its effects, and they told against her beyond 
my judgment or belief. This I shall always deplcre; but that the 
St. Leger of 1902 was a severe one, much more so than is generally 
appreciated, is further endorsed by the running of Rising Glass on 
this same Friday afternoon, for it took him all his time to beat an 
indifferent horse like Perfectionist, the race being in the balance at 
the In Take turn. Wednesday’s struggle had left its mark behind 
alike on one as the other, but unfortunately for Sceptre carrying the 
welter weight of gst. 8 lb., she had to meet Elba, fresh and perhaps 
better than she has ever been in her life, with 8st. 10lb. up, while 
Rising Glass beat Perfectionist at even weights with the reasonable 
impost of 8st. 12lb. As to the merits of Perfectionist and Elba 
I should strongly favour the filly. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary circumstance in connection 
with the St. Leger was the betting. I had supported Sceptre, and 
did up to flagfall back her on every opportunity ; all my friends and 
the majority of my acquaintances—and the latter would make a 
goodly number—had likewise freely supported her; there was no 
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secret, and I had faithfully and publicly expressed my sanguine 
conviction that she was well and would win; but in face of her well 
being, the more money that went on her the worse favourite she 
became; she was shuttlecocked in the market in an alarming 
manner, amply sufficient to create a suspicion of a screw being loose 
somewhere. I could not discover the screw nor its insecurity, but 
it made my task of responsibility for the St. Leger favourite no 
less, for I had, in losing, all to lose, while winning being the correct 
thing, it would not touch the tenour of these references. 

During her two-years-old career Sceptre won two-thirds of her 
races, and as a three-year-old won half. The whole of the latter, 
with the exception of the “‘ Thousands,” were run on good or soft 
going, an important feature heretofore entirely unmentioned. Had 
the going been hard, undoubtedly she would have missed some of 
her minor engagements, but fortune favoured her in this respect. 

In May I refused two bond fide offers of 38,000 and 40,000 
guineas for her respectively; but for pressing private reasons, 
with which I will not, however, bore my readers, the time came 
when I was prevailed upon to offer her for sale, and she went up 
to auction at the last meeting at Newmarket, on which occasion 
Mr. Somerville Tattersall did not get a bid above the 24,000 guineas 
reserve I placed upon her, and she returned home. I am obliged 
to those who could have bought and did not buy her; for as time 
changes the autumnal tints, so does it change circumstances. 

Sceptre’s records for races, apart from the nominal ones of 
being the highest-priced yearling ever sold, and being trained by an 
amateur, are as under :—Winning the Woodcote Stakes, Epsom 
(for two-year-olds), 6 furlongs in I min. 103 sec.; the Two Thousand 
guineas, one mile in I min. 3gsec.; the Nassau Stakes, Goodwood, 
one mile and half in2 min. 4osec.; and the record for ‘ classics” 
in absolutely winning four of the five great races. 

In conclusion, the following figures may prove interesting :— 

RECEIVED. 
For Sceptre Sale Duke of Westminster 
», Duke of Westminster »» Consort 


,, Consort Stakes won by Duke of West- 
minster 


And Sceptre is going on as well at home as her best friends could 
wish. 


a 
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22 

22,899 Stakes won by Sceptre ......... 25,650 

54,125 
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FROM A GLACIER-CLAD PEAK IN ARCTIC LAPLAND 


NEW PEAKS IN ARCTIC LAPLAND 


BY MRS. AUBREY LE BLOND (FORMERLY MRS. E. MAIN) 


With Illustrations from her Photographs 


THERE is a very special fascination in climbing a peak which has 
never before been ascended. It is almost impossible nowadays 
to find new ground in the Alps, the Dolomites, or any of the moun- 
tain chains within easy distance of Paris or London. Yet without 
travelling very far afield—to the Himalayas, the Caucasus, or the 
Andes—mountaineers can still journey to a land where the glacier- 
clad giants of another Switzerland have in many cases never been 
attempted even by the hardy peasants who dwell at their feet. 
This Arctic Switzerland is in the north of Norway, where the frontier 
of that country joins Russia, and the large district stretching over 
parts of both countries is known as Lapland. 

I did not discover Lapland as a climbing centre. This was due 
to that versatile genius, the German Emperor, who, cruising in his 
yacht in the Lyngenfjord, saw, and determined to conquer, the 
magnificent rocky peaks, streaming with noble glaciers, which form 
the attraction of this, the finest of all Norwegian fjords. His 
Majesty straightway engaged the famous Courmayeur guide, Emile 
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Rey, for an assault, to be made from the deck of the Hohenzollern, 
on the mountain strongholds ; but for some reason the expedition 
could not be carried out, and the peaks remained undisturbed till 
some members of the Alpine Club came that way. These were 
Messrs. Hastings and Woolley, in 1897; and a year later another 


THE TWO SWISS GUIDES CROSSING A STEEP SLOPE IN -ARCTIC LAPLAND 


party, consisting of Messrs. Hastings, Cecil Slingsby, and Haskett- 
Smith, returned to this land of Alpine promise and succeeded 
in reaching the summits of many of its most imposing peaks. 
Thanks to information given me by Mr. Woolley, I, too, had 
made plans for a climbing trip in 1898 to the North, and, accom- 
panied by my Swiss guide, Joseph Imboden, who for many years 
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had been my companion on expeditions nearer home, and his son, I 
took ship to Lyngseidet, where we arrived at the beginning of July. 
We had with us an entire camping equipment, as in those mountain 


THE SORT OF BOOTS REQUIRED 


regions it is rare to find accommoda- 
tion, even in a farmer’s house. How- 
ever, at Lyngseidet, and also at Gjoevik, 
both near some of the peaks, the Lands- 
mann takes in guests, and makes them 
most comfortable; so, while prospect- 
ing for a suitable camping place, we 
availed ourselves of Mr. Gjoever’s hos- 
pitality at Lyngseidet. 

Imboden is admirably fitted to con- 
duct an exploring party. After ascend- 
ing an easy peak in a position favour- 


able for obtaining a general view of the chain, he declared himself 
ready to lead up several of the more important mountains. We 
accordingly sallied forth to climb in turn all that could be reached 
from Lyngseidet. As the sun shines all night in Arctic Lapland, 
one can allow any number of hours one wishes for an expedition, 


THE SORT OF GROUND MET WITH ON THE LOWER SLOPES OF THE PEAKS 


and this is a great temptation to over-indulgence, for there is no 
reason (as a climber will never confess that he is tired) to stop 
walking until the food supply runs short. It sometimes appears 
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INTERIOR OF A TENT 


to me incredible the enormous distances we have covered when 
unfettered by any time restrictions. 
Our usual plan was to start after supper, and reach the summit 


GLACIER-POLISHED ROCKS 


of our peak early in the morning, being home, if possible, before the 
hottest part of the day. Often we had to take a boat to our starting 
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point, and the first part of an ascent was frequently the most trying, 
as the lower slopes of many of the mountains are positively swathed 
in loose stones. Indeed, the looseness of the rock is everywhere 
a drawback, and though sometimes in the Alps one meets with 
rotten peaks, like the Bietschhorn, fer example, yet even there 
many of the most treacherous blocks have been shoved or kicked 
down by the various parties making the ascent. On new mountains, 
however, everything lies undisturbed, and the first person to touch 


AS LITTLE GAME CAN BE FOUND, IMBODEN SHOOTS THE GULLS 


the rocks with hand or foot may easily bring the whole concern 
about his companions’ ears. This sort of climbing, therefore, needs 
the utmost care, and Imboden never tired of urging us to unceasing 
watchfulness. 

I have rarely seen more formidable snow-filled gullies than 
those which abound in Arctic Norway. They are long, extremely 
steep, and continually swept by stones and masses of rock. The 
groove down the centre where these fall can always be seen a long 
way off. Of course we altogether avoided such places where 
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LAKES WHICH WERE ICE-BOUND IN JULY 


possible, and, if forced occasionally into them, made our way out 
again at the earliest opportunity. 


The variety of the scenery we passed through had a great 


A SNAP-SHOT AT MIDNIGHT 


charm for me. Beautiful little lakes, overhung by green glaciers 
which periodically dropped blocks that floated as icebergs, were 
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constantly met with. The colouring, too, of sea, and purple hills, 
and higher spires of rock with great snow-clad peaks and glaciers, 
was often diversified by banks of clouds, which floated over the 
valleys and seemed to cut us off completely from the under-world. 
The people we met with, unspoilt by tourists, were friendliness and 
honesty personified, and our life in camp positively luxurious. We 
had fish in abundance, and a weekly steamer from Tromso brought 
us bread, meat, and any supplies we wanted. I was cook, and the 


BOULDER-SCRAMBLING ON AN OFF DAY 


guides were good enough to compare me not too unfavourably with 
the cvef at the Monte Rosa at Zermatt. 

The snow-line in these regions is much lower than in the Alps, 
so that whereas in Switzerland the rope would be put on and real 
scrambling commence at, say, about 10,000 feet, a similar state 
of things began in our case when we reached a height of perhaps 
3,000 feet above sea level. The mountains averaged 6,000 feet, 
or thereabouts, and as our camp was by the fjord, the actual 
height ascended was much the same as from the Schwarzsee Hotel 
above Zermatt to the top of the Matterhorn, or more than double 
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ON THE WAY UP —PROFESSOR NORMAN COLLIE AND MR. H. WOOLLEY, WELL-KNOWN 
_ CLIMBERS 


the he’ght of the Breithorn from the Col St. Theodule. But very 


often, in additioa to the climb, we had a long trudge up a valley to 
reach the base of our mountain, and on one occasion we had a walk, 


CLOUD STUDIES 
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mostly over loose stones, of five hours before the climb began, and 
the same returning after the ascent had been made. 

I have spent four summers in this part of the world, and 
was fortunate in making many new climbs, but, except to moun- 
taineers, and, indeed, sometimes even in their case, the details of all 
seem so alike that I shall not attempt to describe them individually. 
Though we had one or two exciting episodes while climbing, yet 
our chief adventure came to us while quietly slumbering in our beds. 
It was during our first 
season in the North, and 
we had spent a month at 
Lyngseidet. Next day we 
were to go into camp, and 
all our equipment was 
packed and in a store- 
house over the way. We 
had, however, a trunk or 
two and some bags up- 
stairs, and of course our 
things for the next day 
were lying about. 

At 3 a.m. I was a- 
wakened by voices, a by 
no means unusual thing 
in a Norwegian house- 
hold, where 3 a.m. and 
3 in summer are 
much alike. I wished the 
people would keep quiet, 
and tried to doze off again. 
Presently came quick 
steps in the passage. My 
door was burst open, an 

FRIABLE ROCK RIDGE excited young woman 

bounced in, stam- 

mered out, “Fire!” I sprung up and dashed across the corri- 
dor to the guides’ room. They had just had the alarm, and 
Imboden, half asleep, was trying to put his feet through the arm- 
holes of his coat! I found that the fire was very close, and, as the 
house was of wood, we should probably have little time to spare. 
So I did not wait to dress, but threw everything in the way of 
garments out of the window. Then, helped by the guides, I 
carried our luggage downstairs. Thus about five minutes passed. 
Then Emil, Imboden’s son, calmly remarked, “I have got every- 
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LAKE IN THE WILD ARCTIC GLEN, THE FUGLEDAL 


thing down, and I think I won’t go up any more; the flames were 
coming up under my bed last time!” 


GULLY WITH TRENCH DOWN CENTRE MADE BY FALLING STONES — 
CHARACTERISTIC OF THIS DISTRICT 


A great column of smoke rose over the now flaming house. It 
was useless to attempt to put it out, so the villagers contented 
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themselves with covering the adjacent buildings with wet sails, and 
standing in groups to watch the conflagration. Before dressing, 
I had a shot at the scene with my camera, but a photograph 
can give but little idea of it. 

Had the fire taken place one day sooner, before we had done our 
packing, I do not like to think what our loss must have been. 

Our good luck followed us throughout the whole of our expedi- 
tions, and though occasionally prevented by bad weather from 
ascending some particular peak for which we had set out, we 
never in a single instance returned to camp without getting to 
the summit of something, albeit perhaps a less important one. 
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GOLF AND THE NEW BALL 
BY H. S. C. EVERARD 


THE Goddess of Strife is walking the earth again, and for the 
moment seems no less successful in her object than when she threw 
down the golden apple at the marriage of Peleus and Thetis; for 
the moment only, it is permissible to hope; nor indeed does it seem 
likely that such grave results are to follow as those brought about 
on account of the outraged feelings of Juno and Minerva. The 
rubber-cored ball, ‘invention of the devil!” takes the place of the 
apple, dividing golfers into opposing camps. The ‘“ Battle of the 
Balls” rages no less furiously than the “‘ Battle of the Books.” Sir 
William Temple, Dr. Bentley, and Boyle have their modern counter- 
parts in the strife; the question whether golf and golf-courses are 
being ruined now bids fair to emulate the discussion on the letters of 
Phalaris, and to produce a crop of controversial literature equally 
fertile, argument; no less voluminous. Once more the army of 
‘‘moderns” sets itself in battle array against the “ancients,” who 
were all so happy with their orthodox one, two, or three shot holes, 
till this hateful Haskell came along, and put things—and noses—out 
of joint. For the fact is that the seats of the mighty have been 
stormed, and the mighty resent the attack; the strong man is 
robbed of what is called his legitimate or just advantage; the king- 
dom of brute force is threatened; and the invaders—like the coneys, 
a feeble folk—range up alongside and promise to hold their own with 
these men of valour and renown. It is the old story over again; 
primitive man probably early made the discovery that though he 
might be a man of muscle, yet he could not live by strength alone ; 
that he stood but a poor chance with some of the beasts of the 
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forest and plain, which were stronger by far than he; so he had 
recourse to cunning, invented bows and arrows; perhaps dug pits 
to ensnare the unsuspecting mastodon and so managed to square 
the account. If then the weaker brother, calling in the wisdom of 
the serpent to his aid, can put himself more nearly on the level of 
the other, it seems a hard saying that he should be debarred from so 
doing. He may be, and indeed often is, the superior of the strong 
Gyas and the strong Cloanthus at two parts out of the three into 
which Golf, like Gaul, is divided; that, therefore, is where the shoe 
is rather a misfit; the game comes to be fought out more on the 
lines of pure skill, of ‘‘science and inspiration.” Yet when all is 
said and done, the advantage will rest with the long driver, who will 
always be nearer the hole than the short one; only the disparity 
will not be quite so marked. The Links at St. Andrews, the old 
course, were not laid out with tape and measuring chain; that is 
the beauty of them: the holes, in the nature of things, could not be 
anywhere else than just where they are. But elsewhere more 
artificial conditions as of necessity prevailed; the cry arose for 
length, more length; give us bunkers to carry; not, be it noticed, 
bunkers to catch wild shots right and left. In consequence of this 
condition of things straight driving has been less necessary for 
success than the ability to make long carries. 

If Jamie Anderson, triple winner of the Championship in suc- 
cessive years, had been put down to play at Sandwich, he would 
probably never have got round at all, from inability to carry the 
hazards; thus his straight driving, magnificent iron play, excelled 
for accuracy by none even up to the present time, and perfect 
putting, would have all gone for nothing as against one who could 
have outdriven him thirty or forty yards from the tee, but was a 
third-rate performer at the rest of the game. So severe was Sand- 
wich at first, that one of the best of our amateurs, an extremely 
long driver, even complained that he thought the ‘‘carries’’ too 
long; by the irony of events that very same player has recently 
lamented the fact that every ‘“‘ carry,” even from the Championship 
tees, can now be made with an iron. What is to be done? To 
lengthen courses, which already considerably exceed 6,000 yards, is 
no remedy; would only, indeed, intensify the evil, by putting the 
gutta out of court altogether, and very many still pin their faith to 
it. The experiment, indeed, we understand, was tried at Hoylake, 
but did not result in any conspicuous success. By far the best 
suggestion the present writer has seen emanated from a well-known 
professional, R. W. Kirk, who points out that to lengthen courses is 
to attack the enemy at his strongest point, whereas sound tactics 
would suggest his weakest as the objective. All, or nearly all, are 
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agreed that the artistic pitch with lofter, mashy, or what not, is 
far less easily controlled when a rubber-cored ball is used, its 
tendency to run after the pitch being so much more marked: there- 
fore, says ‘“‘ Bobby” Kirk (as he is known to golfers), pay more 
attention to guarding your greens; a bunker to pitch over, another 
just behind the hole, and perhaps an odd two or three sprinkled 
about, parsemés, for the special behoof of the slicer and the puller. 
All classes would thus be conveniently catered for, the real artist 
no less than he who hits his ball upon the top: the game would 
become essentially a game of skill, more so than at present; and 


MR. SIDNEY H. FRY, SECOND IN AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP 


the gutta would come by its own again. Not, indeed, that it has 
ever been ousted, for Braid, Taylor, and Vardon have never, so to 
speak, burned incense to Baalim, nor worshipped in the house of 
Rimmon. Yet they go about the country making records here and 
there as aforetime, Haskell and Co. notwithstanding. These three 
have never concealed their dislike of, nay contempt for, the new 
ball; certainly their own frequent performances demonstrate that 
the gutta in all conscience is good enough for them : therefore, it is 
argued, why raise the cry of standardisation before the gutta is 
NO. XC. VOL. xvI.— January 1903. D 
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beaten hopelessly out of the field? So long as it continues to hold 
its own in the hands of the ablest exponents, what is the use in 
inveighing against the newcomer? But this argument is countered 
by another, suggested by Mr. W. H. Fowler (to whom we are in- 
debted for the accompanying photographs). Over and over again 
the three professionals above named have proved themselves superior, 
on the whole, to the rest, discounting here and there an occasional 
defeat. If, then, they are still able to maintain their superiority with 
the old ball, how much more would that superiority be manifest if 
they would consent to give the rubber-cored ball a fair and extended 
trial? For that the very hardest hitters have improved their game 
by its use, though probably not in the same ratio as the less gifted, 
would seem hardly to admit of a doubt. Witness Mr. Maxwell’s 
four brilliant rounds in the Championship, each under 80, and 
one of 74. 

Mr. Edward Blackwell is at least as hard a hitter as Braid, but 
by utilising the Haskell he has reached a standard never before 
attained by him, and his practice rounds of 74, 75, or thereabouts, 
over the old course at St. Andrews during the summer and autumn, 
were as the sands of the sea for number. His driving was some- 
thing extraordinary; past the sixth hole from the tee (359 yards), on 
to the green of the sixteenth (334 yards), over the sheds of the seven- 
teenth, on to the putting green near the old station, probably not 
far short of 400 yards; while on another occasion playing the best 
of three balls on the new course, and being three down and four to 
play, he finished in 3.3.4.3, halving the match. Keeping up his 
wonderful play when he left headquarters, he fairly spreadeagled his 
field in a competition in the Midlands, with a 72 and 74; in the 
course of which, we are told, from the tee he carried hazards so 
placed as to catch an indifferent second shot. 

The recantation of Herd is interesting; just before the Cham- 
pionship he would have none of the accursed thing, concerning 
which he wrote that he hoped everyone in the approaching competi- 
tion would play with it except himself, together with other acid 
and disparaging remarks; yet, lo and behold! he wins the Cham- 
pionship with a Haskell, and remains, like Balaam, to bless it 
altogether ; for, so far as we observe, he has remained faithful to it 
ever since, 

There is no doubt that the new ball in 1902 was victorious all 
along the line; both in general match play and in the big events it 
has proved its superiority, not, it is true, by anything overwhelming ; 
still, facts are ‘‘ stubborn chiels.’””’ Both Championships were won 
by it, and Mr. Leslie Balfour-Melville reduced the Medal record of 
St. Andrews from 78 to 77. At first sight, one might say in one’s 
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haste that this is no great difference, but it must be remembered 
that in proportion as the irreducible minimum is approached, so is 
the difficulty enhanced of bettering the previous best by so much as 
one single stroke ; even so in the field of chemistry, we know on the 
authority of Professor Dewar, that when we arrive at a temperature 
within some 13 degrees or so of absolute zero, the expense and 
difficulty of eliminating another degree or two are enormous. 
Analysis of the last six years’ Medal play in the Royal and Ancient 
discloses the fact that as yet there is no disparity to speak of in the 
comparative results, either collective or individual, of the use of 


MR. LESLIE BALFOUR-MELVILLE EXPOUNDS THE THEORY OF PUTTING 


gutta and Haskell. In 1897 the percentage of scores under 109 
was 54°61, at the autumn meeting; in 1902, it was 54°79. In Igor, 
scores under 85 were 11°84, as against 6°16 last year; while 
Mr. Laidlay’s 157 in 1895 for the double round still remains 
unequalled. But, to be impartial, a more extended experience of 
the new ball may be the means of cutting these figures before 
long. 

Mr. Hilton, with his usual discernment, has remarked in sub- 
stance, that the advantage conferred by the Haskell and its congeners 
lies not so much in the few yards extra length in any one or two 
given shots; for one long drive does not necessarily win a hole: rather 
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it is to be found in the increased general average of length, and the 
greater ease with which the difficulties of bad lies can be obviated. 
It enables the average man to play a quieter game, well within 
himself, avoiding the necessity of being all the time at full stretch. 
It seems fairly well established that the very hardest hitters derive 
no very marked benefit from the new ball; Mr. Blackwell has left 
it on record that he tried twenty-five drives with the gutta, against 
twenty-five with the Haskell, and considered all his shots to be well 
struck. The curious result followed that the longest ball was a 
gutta, seven paces in front of the next, a Haskell; then followed 
sixteen Haskells, three guttas, nine Haskells, and the remaining 
twenty-one guttas as a rearguard. Here, then, is a practical illus- 
tration of the soundness of Mr. Hilton's theory, attested by 
Mr. Blackwell himself in his general remarks, when he says that the 
new balls, in his opinion, go further than the old by about fifteen 
yards. One curious case is known to the writer, of a player 
discarding the Haskell in favour of the gutta. The golfer in ques- 
tion is a young University lad who, for some years, has trained 
himself on Sandow’s methods, employing such leisure moments as 
the exigencies of reading allow in breaking pokers and tongs, tear- 
ing packs of cards, strenuous coquetry with obese dumb-bells,. and 
similar pleasing and innocent diversions. Being then of highly- 
developed muscular power, he smites a golf ball a very shrewd blow 
indeed ; which blow, if it should happen to be that of an iron or 
niblick, and alight, by ill-fortune, on the top of the ball, much of 
that ball, if a Haskell, does not remain. But that is not the reason 
why he reverted to the older type; he did so because he found he 
could not carry the small bunker short of the ninth green at 
St. Andrews with a Haskell, whereas he could do so with a gutta 
roughly speaking, the distance is probably from 200 to 215 or 
220 yards, according to where the tee is placed. 

The personal equation seems to enter largely into this question 
of comparative distance, and a man’s physical power and style of 
driving appear to be determining factors. A gutta is of little use to 
those who are not considerably above the average in physique, or at 
any rate in the development of hand, wrist, forearm, and of those 
back and shoulder muscles which aid in the swing. That lightning- 
like wrist-flick of Taylor, Braid, and Vardon, the power applied at 
the very last instant, is the style for the gutta. Mr. Blackwell, on 
the other hand, combines with powerful wrist play greater weight 
and shoulder power; so in a measure does Herd: but the most 
interesting example of all is Mr. W. H. Fowler, whose long, power- 
ful sweep with a club like a weaver’s beam seems to be the style 
best adapted for the propulsion of the rubber-cored ball. No player 
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alive has made such an advance as he; his short game was always 
good, and to it he has now superadded a power of driving second 
tonone. As a result, we find him equalling the practice record of 
the old course at St. Andrews, having previously also won the 
Jubilee Cup. Mr. Fowler’s figures were :— 


Out 54444433 34) 

Home... 5454.33 397) 
He gave his opponent a third; three strokes availed Mr. F. Honey 
nothing, yet the match was halved, Mr. Honey having been dormy 
one. Playing with a Haskell for the first time, he went out in 40, 
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and came home in 39 = 79; a record also for him, and an additional 
item to the credit of the American invention. In 1897 William 
Auchterlonie holed the same course in 36 and 35 =7I. 

Truth to tell, the outcry for standardisation seems a little 
premature; time enough when, demonstrably, skill is no longer of 
avail. Besides, who is to carry it through? If it be answered, the 
Rules of Golf Committee, then let us suppose for the sake ot 
argument that they frame a resolution to™that effect. Such recom- 
mendation would have to be approved by a two-thirds majority at a 
general meeting ; would it meet with such approval? There are 
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not wanting pretty strong indications on that point, when nineteen 
men out of every twenty you meet have clasped the newcomer to 
their bosoms with every demonstration of effusive welcome. Sup- 
pose, again, such provision passed; who is to enforce it? Some 
chemical inventor would be sure to find a way of blending gutta and 
rubber, or otherwise rendering the real Simon Pure indistinguishable 
from the counterfeit, so that if you turned pockets inside out, and 
dissected the balls, you would be never a whit the wiser. 

In this onset Vardonius ‘‘ threw a spear with all his force,”’ but 
he of Whittinghame “ observing well his time, took up a lance of 
wondrous length and sharpness, and with unusual force darted the 
weapon.” 

The Prime Minister, at least, has no philosophic doubts on the 
subject. He says that standardisation cannot logically be restricted 
to the balls, and that in his opinion it would be a pity to destroy the 
practically unlimited freedom of selection which among all games 
belongs, so far as Mr. Balfour knows, alone to golf. This is plain 
common sense; from the time that golf was played in the fifteenth 
century with what Du Cange calls the baculus incurvatus, the game 
has developed and its instruments also, like everything else. Com- 
pare the clubs of to-day with those which Strutt describes, or back 
a man with a feather ball to beat one playing with a gutta, if the two 
opponents be equally matched. Why in the past have we all had 
our special favourite—Vardon fliers, Ocobos, Agrippas or what 
not? Simply, of course, to gain a few odd yards of distance. When, 
therefore, a better flier still is put within our reach, no retrogressive 
legislation is likely to succeed in preventing its vogue. Where is 
the harm even if the standard of play does improve, and if the man 
aims at his 74 to 80, instead of his 80 to 86 wherewith hitherto he 
has been content? Many links have been laid out on the Procrustes 
bed principle of the one, two, or three shot hole; meaning thereby 
so many full drives with a wooden club. Much has been made of 
the argument that the new ball spoils these holes. If these holes 
always required their exact allowance neither more nor less, then it 
is obvious that the iron approach with its variations would be 
doomed to extinction; but, as a matter of fact, nine times out of ten 
there is no such thing as a one, two, or three shot hole in the sense 
usually understood. Golf is rarely played on a day of absolute 
calm; even a slight breath of favouring air may and often does 
transform your two-shot hole into an easy one and an iron; whereas 
if the same breeze be against the player, as likely as not he cannot 
reach the green with his two full shots. 

And who is to decide for us the category under which, say, the 
third hole at Prestwick is to be placed, or the second at St. Andrews ? 
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One of the principal charms of the game lies in its variety ; some- 
times you can get up to your green in two, sometimes you can’t. In 
any case the rubber-cored ball has not been detrimental in this 
respect ; rather, indeed, owing to its skittish propensities, has it 
introduced and added special variety performances of its own. 
There can be little doubt that the newcomer is the ball of the future ; 
no player, probably, is so good that he would not be just a little 
better by its adoption, the improvement in play being more marked 
in proportion as we descend from the topmost rungs of the ladder. 
As to the outery for legislation——well, there lived once a certain old 


MESSRS. J. A. T. BRAMSTON, F. LE MARCHANT, H. H. HILTON, HON. OSMUND SCOTT, 
AND MR. H. H. HOLDEN 


lady at Sidmouth, immortalised by Sydney Smith, who said of her, 
“She was excellent at a slop or a puddle, but should never have 
meddled with a tempest.” 

A general survey of the field of golf discloses the fact that the 
‘‘old hands” have by no means lost their cunning, and that the 
popular Mr. John Ball, jun., for instance, has it in him to be as for- 
midable as ever. A score of 68 at Leasowe in the winter was an 
unusually fine performance, serving to win him a handicap despite a 
heavy penalty of 7 strokes; while, later, he broke the record at 
Lytham and St. Anne’s with 73, and won, notwithstanding a penalty 
of 6. In the big events of the year, however, he was not so 
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fortunate, for though in the International Match at Hoylake he beat 
Mr. Maxwell by a hole, that gentleman had his revenge in the more 
important contest which followed, and put Mr. Ball out of the 
Amateur Championship by a two-hole beating. Mr. Laidlay’s suc- 
cesses were principally confined to North Berwick, in the Tantallon 
Club meetings, and in the Amateur Championship he had to retire 
before Mr. S. H. Fry. At Muirfield the principal honours fell to 
Mr. N. F. Hunter in the Spring, and in the Autumn to Mr. R. Max- 
well, the winning score on each occasion being 79. Magnificent 
play was seen at St. Andrews both at the May and September 
meetings. In the Spring that mighty driver Mr. Edward Blackwell 
won the Medal on a day better suited to him than to anyone else in 
the field. A bitter cold wind from the North blew with the strength 
of half a gale, dead in the teeth of the outward-going players ; yet in 
spite of it Mr. Blackwell was out in 41, two strokes better than 
anyone else, and a wonderful performance in the circumstances. 
Returning in 38, he won the Silver Cross with 79; Mr. Maxwell 
second with 82. This victory was all the more satisfactory from a 
Scottish point of view, as Mr. Blackwell had just previously been most 
severely trounced at Hoylake in the International Match by Mr. G. 
F. Smith, who in the first round beat him by eight holes; but in the 
second, as it was rather unkindly put, and in a Scottish paper too, 
Mr. Blackwell played so well that he finished only one hole down, 
or nine in all. Yet the first day he arrived on his native green he 
went round in 76 and 78, won the Medal as above mentioned, and 
scarcely touched 80 during a stay of a week or ten days. That, too, 
is the sort of game he played consistently when he returned, later, 
for weeks at a time. He was, it is true, “ off colour,’ for him, at 
the Autumn Meeting, with 84; but here Mr. Leslie Balfour-Melville 
broke the Medal record, which he reduced from 78 to 77, winning 
his twenty-eighth R. and A. Medal, twenty-eight years after he won 
his first with a score of 93. His figures read :— 


Out «55545443 4=39) 
Home ... 4£3445545 38) 


Mr. Robert Maxwell was second with 79, and carried off the Glennie 
Medal with 161; although he just fell short of equalling his brilliant 
record of 1gor, he is still considered by many to be the best amateur 
in Scotland; all greens are alike to him; and he is invariably if not 
at the head of the list, never far away from it. His most notable ex- 
ploit was at the Open Championship, where he alone of all the field 
never touched 8o in any one of his four rounds: 79, 77, 79, 74 = 309. 
He finished fourth, two strokes only behind the winner, Herd, and 
one behind Vardon and Braid, who tied for second. 
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The Hoylake meetings, Spring, Summer, and Autumn, resulted, 
as did those of rgor, in a unique series of successes for Mr. John 
Graham, jun. Playing with a gutta, he won on the Wednesday of 
the Spring Meeting with 77; and on the Friday tied with Mr. John 
Ball, jun., at 78, whom he defeated by three strokes with 79 on the 
deciding round. In Summer he won the Lubbock Medal with 78, 
throwing in asan afterthought a 74 for a handicapcup. Mr. Hilton 
came to the front with 78 the first day of the Autumn Meeting, 
Mr. F. P. Crowther, jun., a good second with 79, but on the 
second day Mr. Graham again stepped in with 80, Mr. Ball 81. 
The old Marlborough cricketer thus carried off principal honours 


MR. LESLIE BALFOUR-MELVILLE 


four times out of five, a remarkable record when we take into 
account the formidable quality of the opposition he had to en- 
counter. His comparative failure in the two Championships was, 
therefore, somewhat disappointing to his many admirers. At 
Sandwich Mr. A. D. Blyth in Spring, and Mr. S. Mure Fergusson 
in Autumn, both equalled the amateur record for competitions, 
viz., 76, while Mr. A. R. Aitken, at Prestwick, established a Medal 
record with 74. 

An International Match, Scotland and England, is now to take 
place as an annual fixture. The first contest of the sort was 
inaugurated at Hoylake by way of prelude to the Amateur Champion- 
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ship, and resulted in a victory for Scotland by seven holes over the 
two rounds :— 


SCOTLAND. ENGLAND. 
Holes Holes. 


. Maxwell J. Ball, jun. 


H. H. Hilton 

H. G. Hutchinson 
C. Hutchings 

J. A. T. Bramston 
H. C. Ellis 
Honble. O. Scott 
B. E. Darwin 

G. F. Smith 

5S. 


R 

J. E. Laidlay 

J. Graham, jun.... hi 
L. M. Balfour-Melville 
J. Robb ... 
S. Mure Fergusson 
Fk. McKenzie 

J. R. Gairdner ... 
E. Blackwell 

C. E. Dick 


N 


Total .... Total ... 


N 


It was explained that the conditions governing this match were not 
to be taken as creating any precedent, such details as the composi- 
tion of the teams, qualifications and number of players, and method 
of decision, whether by holes or matches, being left over for future 
discussion. 

The Amateur Championship was remarkable for the most sen- 
sational final ever recorded in its annals. The general play reached 
a higher standard of excellence than ever, all the more honour, 
therefore, to the victor, Mr. Charles Hutchings, who first competed 
in 1887, is 53 years old, anda grandfather. Among his victims were 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson, Mr. F. McLeod, Mr. Bramston, Mr. V. A. 
Pollock, and Mr. Robb, while Mr. S. H. Fry, the runner-up, had 
disposed, amongst others, of such outstanding players as Mr. F. 
McKenzie, Mr. Laidlay, Mr. Hilton,and Mr. Maxwell. That these 
two gentlemen, neither of whom began the game until, comparatively 
speaking, late in life, should occupy the position of first and second, 
and that one of them should have served only a seven or eight years’ 
apprenticeship to a most difficult game, is an additional cause of 
surprise. The first round Mr. Hutchings played superbly, in 75, and 
established a lead of no fewer than eight holes. ‘‘ All Lombard Street 
to a china orange”? one would have said when it was finished; but 
now there happened the very unexpected, or at least a little later 
on, when Mr. Fry was still 8 down and only 12 to play. Amid 
pitiless squalls of hail and rain he persevered with grim determina- 
tion, the older man visibly tiring. Mr. Fry won three holes in 
succession, of the next eight he won four, and halved the remainder, 
Mr. Hutchings with great difficulty securing halves even of some of 
these, for though he played the stronger long game, he was often 
weak with his first putt, leaving himself at very far from comfortable 
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distances for holing out. However, he generally made amends, 
though the strain must have been great, for Mr. Fry meanwhile was 
laying all his short approaches practically deid. The match came 
to the last green with Mr. Hutchings dormy one; the play was of the 
nature just described. The hole was halved, and the victor carried 
shoulder high to the Pavilion, amidst sincerest plaudits from his 
admirers, who had just had, in undergraduate phrase, ‘‘a remarkably 
thin time of it” in the preceding half-hour. Mr. Fry, who went 
round in 79, was warmly congratulated for his gallant struggle 
against almost impossible odds. 

The Open Championship, also played at Hoylake, showed a 
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better general average than five years before, when Mr. Hilton won 
with 314. That gentleman had now recovered his game, which had 
temporarily gone amissing in the other event, and, rather curiously, 
scored 314 again. But this time, while he was equalled by J. H. 
Taylor and J. Kinnell, he was beaten by five players, A. Herd, 
H. Vardon, Braid, Mr. Maxwell, and T. Vardon. The sensation of 
the first day was a grand 72 by H. Vardon, who led the field by four 
strokes, with 149 at the close of the play; Herd and Ray second. 
Next day a stiff westerly breeze added two or three strokes in 
difficulty, yet Herd in his third round scored 73. He now took the 
lead with 226, against H. Vardon’s 229; T. Vardon, Braid, and 
J. H. Taylor, 234; Mr. Maxwell, 235. Could Herd maintain his 
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lead or not? His well-wishers were doubtful. Up to the seventh 
hole his game was perfect, but then he began more or less to go to 
pieces; yet managed ultimately to total 81, or 307 in all. Vardon 
was left with 78 to tie, 77 to win. He, too, must have felt the 
strain, for after a fine tee shot to the last hole, he only half played 
his appreach, and, missing a five-foot putt, required 5, bringing his 
total to 308. Danger to Herd there was, however, from an 
unexpected quarter, for Braid was bidding fair to accomplish an 
almost impossible task, viz., that of holing the last nine holes in 33, 
in which case he would have tied. A putt at the 17th hole almost 
remained in for a 3, but he finished in 74 (40 out); a tie with Vardon 
at 308. Mr. Maxwell alsocame with a rush, and his 74 brought him 
to 309. Thus after many disappointments, notably at St. Andrews 
and Muirfield, Herd gained a narrow but well-deserved victory, and 
steps up alongside the hitherto invincible ‘ triumvirate” Taylor, 
Braid, and Vardon. 

«The season was rounded off by an old-fashioned stake match, 
home and home, between Jack White and Tom Vardon. It was 
won by the latter, who showed grit and staying power; for although 
three down and seven holes remaining, he literally pulled the match 
out of the fire, ultimately winning by two up and one to play. 
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MORIARTY’S EAGLE 
BY FRANK SAVILE 


‘*WHISHT, now, Master Francis! ‘tis discrate we must go to com- 
payte wid thim, the misthrustful divils that they are. Whin ye're 
huntin’ plovers’ eggs there’s the wan goulden rule—niver let y’rsilf 
be seen till ye’ve recconnoithered the whole position, or ‘tis few 
nests ye'll be afther confrontin’ wid. Bend y’r haughty back an’ 
shamble along behint me benayth the wall. The half of the way 
from here t’ th’ ould sheep gap there’ll likely be a convaynient 
crack or two to display th’ whole ixpanse of the shtubble. 

***Tis on the nests we have to espy thim. Th ‘injanious bird’ll 
niver rise from her eggs promiscuous. Wan of her principles—an’ 
we all have our own, bedad !—is to make arun acrost the opin 
before she’ll so much as flap a wing. Thin, d’ye see, th’ innocint 
spectator’ll be afther imaginin’ that she’s fleein’ from her nest 
direct. But whin he makes the crow’s line f'r the shpot he’s 
marked, divil an egg or a young bird is there sign of. They’re 
yards away behint him, disguised b’ the natural colours of th’ 
univarse, an’ he may hunt from now to nivermore, an’ there’s tin 
chances to wan against th’ unaccustomed eyes of him. But do you 
sit here shtill an’ commodious, surveyin’ the dhirt before ye yard b’ 
yard, till ye catch the dark of the sittin’ bird against the yellow of 
th’ oat shtubble, an’ thin we’ll have the best half of a score ticked 
off an’ wantin’ no more than shtrollin’ to whin we rise an’ show 
oursilves. 

“‘ There now—carry y’r eye towards the tuft of bindweed wid 
the thistle bobbin’ a fut t’ the lift of it. D’ye see? Bedad, sorr, 
‘tis plain enough! Mesilf I can catch the glint of th’ intilligint 
glance of her, f'r all the years I’ve strained me sight. Beside the 
dead shtick? No, sorr, no. ’Tis a pibble that—no more, no less. 
A yard t’ the right again, wid the thistle head blowin’ over almost 
t’ touch the top-knot of her whin the gust’s shtrong. Ah, there, 
now ye have it—’tis you that have th’ accurate eyes benayth y’r hat, 
an’ widout a doubt ye’ll be afther spyin’ the nixt wan—her that’s 
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shquattin’ in the shadow of the groun’sel, shtill as th’ ould shtone 
beside her. 

“Ye’re right, sorr, ye’re right—that’s another—’tis the cock 
bird just settlin’ down to bring his contribution f’r lunch, or to pass 
the time of day an’ tell the news. An’ over there beyont the broken 
hurdle there’s wan more. I seen her disthurb hersilf—t’ turn her 
eggs, I’ll not be doubtin’. An’, begor! the sight of her’s thrained 
me eye upon two more beside the far ind of the dyke, where the 
sheep wool’s fluttherin’ on the thorn—an’—an’—I’ll not be sure— 
faix, I am though—there’s wan against the rubbing-post in mid field 
that’s just hoisthed her wings t’ ase hersilf. ’Tis sivin we’ve 
dethected thin, sorr. That’s as many as our heads’ll kape the 
direction of. We'll be afther saunterin’ out. 

‘“* There they go, sorr—there they go! The desateful poulthry 
that they are—the half of thim shammin’ broken wings; if ye cud 
belave the melancholious scramin’ of thim ye’d judge they’d not a 
whole bone in the bodies of thim. Pay no attintion to their 
delushuns, sorr, an’ set y’r course f’r the thistle we marked. 

‘‘There ye have it—there’s the first wan, Master Francis. 
Wud ye have picked out those eggs b’ studyin’ the ground? ’Tisa 
good chanst against it, wid thim the colour of dhirty pibbles as they 
are. Ye might pervade the field acre b’ acre an’ not find wan egg 
in tin of those within a score of yards of ye if ye didn’t set up y’r 
marks first. But whin ye’ve located y’r bird b’ fixin’ y’r eye ona 
twist of shtraw, or a weed, or a broken twig, bedad! ye can walk up 
an’ take y’r toll as asy as pickin’ geraniums from the terrace bordher. 

‘*What’s the pegs for, says you? Ah, thin, ’tis an ould thrick 
wid egg hunters, sorr. Shtick thim through the nest, lavin’ wan or 
two eggs fr decoys, an’ the point arranged so that it’s miscomfort- 
able f'r the sittin’ bird. Thin, d’you see, she must lay till she’s 
covered it an’ can rest on her clutch commodious. Ah, ye may 
laugh an’ ye may laugh, Master Francis. ’Tis right I am, an’ ivry 
nest ye visit a wake from now ye’ll find the score’s made up to five or 
more, wid th’ eggs arranged to cover me twig. An’ so, d’ye mind 
me, we get two harvests f'r the wan huntin’. 

‘* What’s that, thin—what’s that? D’ye hear the cry of thim ? 
An’ d’ye see the way the whole concourse of thim’s bunchin’ an’ 
scattherin’ b’ turns? There they go thin—there they go! Tis 
fair disthracted wid terror they are—’tis asy to know the cry of a 
plover whin the fright’s upon it. A hawk? Begor! I see no 
hawk—ah, but I do thin—yes, I do! But ’tisno hawk! Saints 
be with us! that’s a bird an’ half a bird, so it is. Ye don’t know 
it? *Tis an erne, sorr, a sea aygle—wan of thim monsthers that 
breeds by Skibbereen, an’ wance in a while in Killarney, but isn’t 
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seen as far in the counthry as this twict ina year. I haven’t set 
eyes on wan mesilf since last I attinded y’r father to Lough Vee f’r 
the sea throut, an’ that’s five years come August. ‘Tis a rarity— 
tis so; wan to tell y’r childhren’s childhren about. 

What’s the joke, says you? Begor! ’tis wan that niver 
lose me taste for while mem’ry houlds her sate, as the po-uts say. 
I was callin’ to mind an adventure wid a sea aygle that the half of 
the ould bhoys betwixt here an’ Ballybekilt cud tell ye the tale of, 
an’ not wan of thim widout the broad shmile on his face. But 
niver a wan knows the tale as I know it, me bein’ wan of the prime 
participators, so to say, wid three ribs wake t’ this day from laughin’ 
at the good joke it was. Did ye niver hear tell of Moriarty, him 
that was watcher to Sir Thristram? Did ye niver hear the tale of 
him an’ Profissor Aloysius Ram, th’ bird investhigator ? 

“No? Dear, oh, dear! ’Twas the notorious story thirty 
years agone, an’ none the worse, maybe, fr kapin’, seein’ me own 
share in it. ’Twas this way, sorr. Ould Ram, d’ye see, was half 
crazed—I’]] not swear to the half alone, the ould omedhawn that 
he was !—on the subjec’ of birds, an’ their nests, an’ their matin’, 
an’ their eggs, down t’ the last shmall feather on the wings of thim, 
an’ he come to stay wid Sir Thristram b’ rason of the multitudinous 
breedin’s of thim on th’ ould man’s river property towards the 
coast. He arrived prepared t’ investigate their contorshuns from 
dawn to dusk, an’ from titmice t’ vultures, if such sh’d be found, wid 
note-books an’ oppry-glasses, an’ fottygraftin’ appyratusses fit to load 
a waggon. He walked up, an’ he walked down, an’ he waded an’ 
paraded wid the great mouth of him opin to the sky, till you’d have 
thought there wasn’t a wren or a robin that he’d not larnt the 
Christian name an’ the fam’ly particulars of, down to the colour of 
last year’s eggs. But at th’ ind of all his dissiminashuns he was but 
half satisfied, an’ twas Moriarty found out the rason. 

“*Twas wan mornin’ whin he was attindin’ the good sowl 
along tke river, opposite th’ island that divides the strame below 
the cliff where th’ exciseman shtepped over t’ oblige the smugglers 
that was vexed wid him sixty years agone, an’ Moriarty—b’ the 
same token his first name was John—had tould him the tale, an’ 
th’ ould man was peerin’ up the wall of the crag through his 
spictacles as if he expicted to see the ghost of the custhoms officer 
give a benefit performance to enthertain a stranger. All of a 
sudden he let out a howl that made Moriarty’s bones tingle in the 
flesh of him, while he set to peintin’ into the sky wid both hands, 
stampin’ his feet like all possist. 

““*There—'tis there!’ he shqualed, an’ John, followin’ the 
direction of th’ unstiddy fingers of him, saw what we saw two 
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minutes back—an erne, sweepin’ acrost from the cliff head fr the 
coast line tin miles away. The profissor whipped out his oppry- 
glasses an’ followed it wid his gaze till it disappayred behint the 
hills. Thin he gave a sigh like the burstin’ of a b’loon. 

“«°Tis gone,’ he says, ‘’tis gone; but b’ this an’ that I'll not 
be sure it’s not left a nest on the cliff. What d’you think, me 
man?’ says he, starin’ at Moriarty wid his eyes bulgin’ on to the 
puffy cheeks of him. 

“John knew well enough that these sea aygles didn’t lave the 
sea side f'r their nestin-—no, not wance in a hundred years. But, 
the p’lite bhoy that he was, he’d not sorrow the good gintleman wid 
such news, an’ he giv’ th’ opinion that ‘twas more than likely. 
Ould Ram shmiled on him like a Pope’s blessin’. 

“You think so?’ says he. ‘I’d give five pounds an egg t’ the 
man that robs me the nest of wan,’ says he. 

““* Ye wud?’ says Moriarty, starin’ at him an’ wishin’ that five- 
pound notes was as free wid him an’ his shmall fam’ly of iliven as 
they was wid this ould bachelor that had likely enough no relashun 
nearer than a shtep-mother’s sicond cousin. ‘Ye wud?’ he says, 
thryin’ to think what he cud do wid tin pounds if he had it, an’ 
wondherin’ why ernes cuddent nest on the ground like partridges 
instid of on impossible elevashuns of the sea coast that a shpider’d 
consider beyont his line of business. ‘Thin I must see what I can do 
f'r ye, sorr,’ says he, not havin’ a noshun in the thick head of him, 
but wishful to kape the schame t’ the fore, in a manner of shpakin ; 
what while he cud pursue his investigashuns, an’ larn if there was 
a sea-aygle’s nest within the ha!f of a hundred miles. 

“At that ould Ram called him a power of high-soundin’ an’ 
complimintary ejaculashuns that John cuddent put a manin’ to, 
but tuk in the best of contintmint till such times as he cud ex- 
change thim f’r five-pound notes—at laste, that was the sintimint 
of it all. 

“°’Twas I mesilf had dhropped in to pass a word wid Mrs. 
Moriarty about her sister’s first child b’ her sicond husband, that'd 
taken the mumps at the convint school in Moyle, where I’d been to 
rayplace the cook a fryin’ pan that she’d demolished over the hard 
head of Blundherbust, the retriever, while the hungry baste was 
stalin’ the lamb chops f'r y’r father’s lunch; an’ while we vintilated 
the subjec’, in comes John wid the wrinkles growin’ round his nose 
like flies on honey, that hard was he workin’ his brain wid thinkin’s 
an’ devisin’s of ernes, an’ nestes, an’ five-pound notes. 

‘** Be good to us all!’ says Mrs. Moriarty, says she, eyin’ the 
muttherin’ lips of him. ‘Is it arithmetic y’r afther doin’, John, or 
has Father Malachi set ye a pinance of fifty paters t’ perform b’ 
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sunset ? What ails ye, man, what ails ye at all, whisperin’ t’ the 
sky as if ye’d be neighbourly wid th’ angels ?’ 

**T’d rayjoice to be familyar wid the whole hivenly choir,’ 
says Moriarty, ‘if they can assist me t’ the tin pounds that’s 
awaitin’ me betwixt here an’ the cloud line,’ says he; an’ wid that 
he tould us of the profissor’s proposishun an’ the value of the prize 
that was attached to it. Be the time he’d done, Mrs. Moriarty an’ 
I were both intheruptin’ him wid th’ elocushuns of our astonish- 
mint; an’ the tame jackdaw, Dan’el O’Connell, got to such a point 
of invigorashun wid hearin’ our chatter that we'd to shroud a 
dusther over the cage of him f'r fear Father Malachi ’d be passin’ 
an’ feel consthrained t’ excommunicate th’ avil tongue of him. 

*«©°Tis likely wan of the climbin’ bhoys on the coast’ll know of 
the nest of wan,’ says I at last. ‘Let the reward get wind, and 
ye’ll soon have news of wan to claim it.’ 

** Moriarty shuk his head. 

***T misdoubt me if there’s tin ernes in Connaught, the rare 
birds that they are,’ says he. ‘An’ aven if there was, Tim bhoy,’ 
he says, ‘where will ye show th’ advantage that’s comin’ t’ me in 
seein’ somewan else resave tin goulden sovereigns, to spare me 
perhaps the price of a noggin of whiskey ?’ 

“*That’s thrue,’ says I. ‘But can ye not atthract wan of the 
birds to settle an’ raise a fam’ly on the Smuggler’s Cliff. There’s a 
wasthrel kid of Melinda’s, the misthress’s fav’rite nanny-goat, that’ll 
do no good alive. Wid her good lave whin it’s desaysed I'll lave it 
at the crag fut. Who knows ?—perhaps they’ll covet it an’ take a 
fondness fr the situashun.’ 

““*°Tis a thousand chances to wan,’ says John, ‘fr our seein’ 
the bird this mornin’ was only a freak of nature, in a manner of 
spheakin’. They niver setthle out of sight of the coastline—not 
wance in a millennium,’ says he, and from under the dusther Dan’e, 
O'Connell let fly a yell as if he was exultin’ in the disconsolate 
voice of him. Mrs. Moriarty flung the kittle lid at him and bruk 
the bowl upon the dhresser, an’ b’ this an’ that ’twas thin the great 
schame come into me head like a ball from a cannon. 

““* Hear me!’ says I, risin’ in me excitement. ‘ D’ye know 
what like is this egg th’ ould hodmedod’s so greedy of—what’s the 
size an’ what’s the colour ? ’ 

“ «Tis like a hin’s, only longer an’ dhirtier, wid a greyish green 
tint about it,’ says John. ‘I see wan wance in Cork Museum.’ 

““* Good!’ says I, ‘ye’ve hit it exactly, fr I raymimber ob- 
sarvin’ wan mesilf in the collicshun the master made whin he was 
younger. But what like is the bird itsilf?’ I asks, fr at that time 
I’d niver seen wan within a mile of me. 
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““* Twict the size of a hawk,’ says he, ‘dark brown, wid a 
shtumpy white tail shtickin’ out no more than wan inch, or maybe 
two, beyont the tips of the closed wings of him.’ 

““* Good again,’ says I, ‘excellint! Come wid me to the hin 
house, an’ b’ this an’ that I’ll put an ind to y’r difficulties in two 
winks of an eye. John Moriarty,’ I says, ‘if ye’re not the richer 
b’ tin pounds before the wake’s ind, call me a Prothestant!’ 
an’ I dhrove him out before me. Mrs. Moriarty followed, inquisi- 
tive though a thrifle timorous, bein’ of opinion that I’d taken a 
shtroke of the sun. 

“‘Begor! there was a mighty dislocashun amongst the hins 
before I’d done wid my examinashun of their resources, but afther 
ferretin’ round the roosts wan b’ wan, amid the scrimmagee of the 
poulthry an’ th’ expostulashuns of Mrs. Moriarty, I come on what 
I wanted, which was eggs wid an inclinashun t’ the colou. of dhirt, 
as ye’ll often see, Master Francis, whin the land about the hin run’s 
rich an’ too little grit in it f'r the birds’ gizzards. There was no 
less than twelve of thim on hay in a sittin’ box, but whin I wint to 
handle thim Mrs. Moriarty shqualed like a paycock. 

““<°Tis me new settin’ of Cochin-Chinas,’ she says. ‘ Lave 
thim, ye owdacious robber,’ says she, ‘Lave thim before the good 
hin that owns thim takes a disgust to thim,’ she says. 

“«* Look ye here, John,’ says I, not afther noticin’ her, ‘do they 
not raysimble th’ eggs of this aygle we’re hearin’ all the talk of ?’ 

*“ He tuk a long look at thim. 

““* They do that,’ he says at last. ‘I’d perhaps not know 
thim fr twins,’ he says, ‘but if I larnt they was first cousins, 
they’ve enough fam’ly raysimblance to shpare me wastin’ surprise,’ 
says he. 

‘““* Tell me this thin,’ says I. ‘ What’s to prayvint y’r climbin’ 
the Smuggler’s Cliff wid two of thim in y’r bosom, an’ dayscindin’ 
again wid the same in y’r hat? Who’s the profissor that he sh’d 
pour disrayspict on eggs that come to him the right colour warm 
{rom the nest ?’ 

“He lifted his caubeen an’ scratched the bare head of him. 
Thin he gave his wife a stare. At long last the two of thim burst 
into a laugh that was only a bare smile short of hysterricks, an’ 
John shlapped me on the back till me lungs lepped the height of me 
back teeth. 

“<*Tim, ’tis you are th’ injanious bhoy,’ says John, says he. 
‘That’s a plan Parnell’s self wuddent have thought shame of. But 
it needs considerashun—’tis not be any manes parfected. What of 
th’ adult aygles? They’d not allow a ravagement of their hearth 
an’ home widout exasperashun—the profissor ’d think shmall things 
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of a nest hunt that passed off widout animosities from the payrint 
birds,’ says he. 

“*Twas the thrue word he shpoke, an’ f'r the momint I was put 
to it fr an answer. Thin Dan’el O’Connell, wearyin’ undher the 
dusk of the dusther, joined the rehearsal. 

““*Faugh a Ballagh,’ he scrames, ‘ Faugh a Ballagh,’ says he, 
an’ continues wid an exposishun of his phrases that’d have arned 
him a five-pound fine from the magisthrates if he’d been a Christian 
an’ not a bird. 

“ At the sound of him I see me plan as clear as daylight. I 
turned an’ waved me hand at him, where he cocked wan acri- 
monious eye through a hole in the cloth, cursin’ me fr an Orange- 
man, an’ miscallin’ me fr a lift-handed, club-footed dog fr’m Derry. 

‘“«*There’s y’r aygle!’ says I. ‘Is the matther of a half-bushel 
of feathers an’ a new tail t’ that owdacious bird to shtand betwixt 
you an’ tin pounds? Lind me the loan of a brown hin to pluck, an’ 
a pint of pitch t’ thransfer the plumage, an’ I’ll guarantee ye an 
erne that’ll compayte wid ye to any point of indignashun ye lash 
him to, an’ that no profissor in the whole of Europe will dethect the 
dissimulashuns of through any spyglass that’s been invinted since 
Noah navigated th’ ark.’ 

‘‘ Begor, Master Francis, at first I feared I’d signed the death 
warrant of the two of thim, such contorshuns did Moriarty an’ his 
wife take on at me proposal. John, he rowled on the floor, scramin’ 
his merrimints like a pig wid the knife at its throat, while Mrs. 
Moriarty fell back on the dough fr the mornin’s bakin’, an’ suffo- 
cated wid the laughter of her till the good bread was flattened past 
th’ art of any yeast to raise. “Twas pasthry, so it was, an’ niver 
needed the taste of a rowlin’ pin to be fine as Fogarty’s flapjacks, 
an’ I know nothin’ finer. 

‘‘Whin at last they’d got pacified an’ taken conthrol t’ thim- 
silves, I dhrew John away wid me to reconnoithre the situashun, 
lavin’ Mrs. Moriarty pilin’ her displishure about the dough on to the 
jackdaw, an’ Dan’el, bedad! not so abashed that he cuddent meet 
her wid repartees that desarved the Riot Act. Opposite the Smug- 
gler’s Cliff we come to a halt an’ tuk a look at matthers. 

*«« See you here, John,’ says I. ‘ D’ye mark that pinacle that 
shtands out from the cliff b’ itsilf? °’Tis slopin’ an’ asy to contind 
wid fr’m the back, but d’ye think ye cud manipulate wid it fr’m the 
front ?’ 

“ He shuk his head. 

‘“** Not widout a rope,’ says he. 

““* But wid wan?’ says I. ‘ Wid a good rope hangin’ nigh t’ y’r 
hand fixed t’ the top?’ ; 
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Of course,’ says he, ‘ ’*twud be asy enough thin.’ 
“Thin ’tis all cut an’ dhried,’ says I. ‘Get you a good cord, 
an’ paint it wid whitewash so that it’ll not show against the shtone. 
Thin climb the back of the rock an’ lave it hangin’ commodious 
down the front. An’ take you an armful of boughs, an’ plasther 
thim picturesque on th’ edge of that cranny ye see a few yards short 
of the top. An’ whin I’ve finished wid Dan’el O'Connell take you 
him too, an’ anchor him wid a long line beside the nest ye make. 
Thin, whin ye approach it next mornin’ at the risk of your sinful 
sowl, hand him a prod or two wid the point of wan of the shticks, 
and if he doesn’t assault you wid twict th’ indignashun of the aygle, 
I’m the thraitor he miscalled me this mornin’,’ I says. 

‘*Faix! at that he was taken wid wan of his fits again, an’ he 
laughed an’ he laughed till he fair shplit th’ echoes wid his 
divershuns. But whin he’d sobered he’d wan more objecshun to 
make. 

***Ould Ram's not altogether blind,’ says he. ‘Whin he gets 
his spyglass to his eye he’ll unriddle me evolushuns whin he sees 
the bird shtill shtuck t’ the cliff afther I’ve daysinded wid me 
shpoil.’ 

“*TLave him an’ his spyglass to me,’ says I. ‘Yell need a 
confedtherate, an’ so ye’ll inthroduce me to His Seegacity as wishful 
to aid ye wid all y’r machinery. An’ as to th’ aygle,’ I says, ‘ ’tis 
you will misfortunately kill him wid a blow of y’r fist that’ll knock 
him into a cranny that a seraphim cuddent rescue him from, though 
as a matther of fact and of prudence,’ says I, ‘ ye’ll merely have tied 
him tight t’ the cliff again, wid the boughs on the top of him to 
kape him quiet till ye can exthract him at y’r leisure.’ 

‘“We wint back afther that an’ proceeded to put our devices 
upon Dan’el, an’ faix! if we laughed before, ‘twas fair disthracted 
we were before we'd built his decorashuns to a climax. What wid 
the brown hins Mrs. Moriarty was pluckin’ pinion feathers from, an’ 
the pitch, an’ the shtruggles of th’ excited bird wid his vociferashuns 
in the midst of us, any sober man’d have questioned, if he’d been 
passin’, why they’d mixed the dhregs of the County Loonatick 
Asylum wid the lavin’s of the Zoological Gardens. Two hours were 
we at the task an’ fair worn out before we had th’ aygle dhressed t’ 
our satisfacshun, wid a tail on him like the misthress’s state fan, 
an’ wings an’ a body as broad as a fire-screen, an’ that hoarse wid 
his expostulashuns that at the last he cud bare whisper th’ ill-will he 
bore us. An’ more b’ token John had lost the tips of two fingers to 
the quick bake of him, while I was poorer by a pint of good blood 
from the hole he’d shtuck his claws into. Bedad! he was a rale 
malignant baste—he was so. 
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‘“*Whin we'd matthers in thrim I made off home, while John, 
he shtepped acrost t’ inform ould Ram of the success that had 
attinded his investigashuns. He shtopped on his way back again 
t’ tell me that the profissor was wild wid anticipashun an’ desired 
that th’ attimpt sh’d be brought off at the morrow’s dawn. He 
bid me meet thim beside the house at four o’clock. 

“‘T was there wid punctuality an’ discreshun, but whin John 
appayred behint th’ ould man me feelin’s was almost too much f'r 
me, seein’ what burdens had to be borne. Fottygraft cases, climbin’ 
irons, axes, coal picks—John had brought thim all, an’ b’ the con- 
versashun he held wid his employer I soon larned that the terrors 
of the undhertakin’ had been all too chapely bought at tin pounds. 
But b’ rason of the persuasive tongue John had, an’ th’ use he made 
of it, the tin had become fifteen before we got to the river’s brim. 

‘** Long before that, though, I’d espied the nest, an’ to me own 
thinkin’ John had overdone the job. The fringe of boughs shtuck 
out from the ledge like shpines from a hedgehog. There was no 
sign of Dan’el, an’ what's more, no sound. But John whispered 
me that for the praysint he’d bound a thread around th’ avil bake 
of him, an’ ’twud be time enough to loose it whin he got up beside 
him. 

‘Ould Ram stared up the cliff wid his eyeglass, but the 
distance was too great f'r such small-arm range. He soon turned 
to me to demand his tillyscope. I unshlung it an’ handed it to 
him as he shtud on the river’s brink, an’ did it wid a politeness that 
had the misfortune to dhrop it into the pool below! 

‘“°’Twas gone in the twinklin’ of an eye, an’ wid it wint his 
chanst of viewin’ the performance. He was that enraged that he 
shtripped me character from me in a sarmon tin minutes long, 
while Moriarty got tuk wid wan of his fits, what while he continued 
his preparashuns wid his back to us. Begor! but his shouldhers 
haved ! 

“ Whin at long last he turned his face to us again he giv’ the 
profissor a solemn sweep of his caubeen. Me he shuk the hand of 
an’ bid me good-bye wid a shtruggle an’ a sob. ’Twas affectin’, so 
it was, an’ I looked to see ould Ram double his terms on him, or at 
any rate give him the promise of a pinsion fr his widdy. But 
divil a thought did th’ould hodmedod give to anything but the nest 
that was to be won, an’ he goaded the lad off as if it was a pro- 
minade he was attemptin’, rather than a manipulashun that risked 
his neck an’ maybe ivry good bone in his body. 

“John shpared him wan more disolate look. Thin he rambled 
off among the rubble at the cliff fut an’ began to climb ostentashus 
fr’m ledge to ledge, rattlin’ down the shplinters wid a severity that 
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kept th’ould bhoy skippin’ like a grasshopper t’ avoid thim. Here 
an’ there he’d make the sham of a shlip or the pretence of a fall, an’ 
wid a dexterity that’d have had you swearin’ ivry momint ’d be his 
nixt, that unsetthled was his hand an’ futhold. But be slow 
degrees he won a road higher an’ higher till I cud see his head top 
the boughs that fringed the ledge. The profissor’s excitemint 
boiled out of him in the gallons of perspirashun that run down 
his cheeks. 

*** Are th’ eggs there?’ says he, leppin’ among the pibbles wid 
a stimulashun that nigh sent him into the river below. ‘ Hiven an’ 
airth! are they there?’ he shquales, an’ at that momint I saw a 
brown ball bounce out against the sky, an’ knew that Dan’el was 
loose t’ the ind of his tether, an’ free to th’ use of his tongue an’ 
his claws. Faix! he made shtrict use of his privileges—he did so. 

“Dear, oh dear! *twas round about an’ in an’ out, grandmarch 
an’ the ladies chain! I cud see the baste reverberatin’ around 
John’s head like a shuttle through a loom, an’ wid the wild outrage- 
ousness of him I began to wondher if his curious timper hadn’t 
made him mistake his lodgin’s fr a freehold. F’r anyway he 
definded his timporary manshun wid a malivolince an’ agility that 
shpoke volumes f’r his local pathriotism, what while John, holdhin’ 
on wid wan fist an’ flourishin’ th’ other, was hard put to it to 
compayte wid him. 

‘“* Th’ air was dark wid feathers an’ blue wid blashphemies, f’r 
Dan’el rose to heighths of rhettyrick that dimmed all the glories of 
his past. ’Twas more than fortunate that the profissor was nigh as 
deaf as the shtone angel on Shan O’Toole’s tomb, f’r the discourse 
of the enraged baste was unseemly beyont all hearin’. But in th’ 
ind John gripped him wid wan lucky snatch, pelted him back into 
the cranny, an’ haped the nest upon him, an’ tuk th’ eggs careful 
from his pocket an’ shtuffed thim in his hat. He’d taken thim 
warm from the sittin’ box before shtarting’, d’ye see, Master 
Francis, an’ snugged thim in his bosom. He shtud upon the rock, 
giv’ a wave of his caubeen, an’ come scattherin’ down like a lamp- 
lighter. 

“The profissor was fair beside himsilf as the bhoy dhropped 
off the rubble beside us. As John tuk th’ eggs riverintial from his 
hat an’ made to put thim in his hand, th’ ould fool made a quick 
grip fr thim that missed its mark. How ’twas I niver knew, but 
betwixt the two of thim th’ egg fell in the long grass at their feet ! 
Ould Ram let fly the terriblest howl as the shell cracked against his 
own awkward toe! 

‘“‘An’ thin—Aho, Aho, Master Francis! ’tis thirty years agone, 
but aven now I can scarce kape me gravity to tell of it; we heard a 
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faint ‘cheep-cheep,’ an’ thin another ‘cheep-cheep,’ an’ thin a brittlin’ 
of shells as if omlettes was bein’ poured intoa dish. At last a yellow 
little scarecrow of a chickun shtruggled from the litther an’ shtag- 
gered into th’ opin on lathy little needles of legs that nawthin’ in 
creashun but th’ offspring of a Cochin-China hin cud own. Th’ 
omedhawn of a Moriarty ’d seized thim fr’m a nestin’ due to hatch! 

“Ould Ram giv’ wan shtare an’ he giv’ another. Thin he rose 
t’ his full heighth, an’ the stature of him fair cowed John, f’r all the 
lad was six fut two an’ th’ ould gintleman but five fut six. He 
opined his mouth f’r his discourse ! 

** But b’ this an’ that he’d niver a chanst to deliver it, f'r wid a 
howl an’ a whoop a disthracted, shquattherin’ spectre of a bunch 
of feathers dropped fr’m out of the blue of the sky wid a bounce an’ 
a bump that shmote Moriarty most disparsefully betwixt th’ eyes, 
what while it gave emishun t’ the disgracefulest sintimints that iver 
demaned a May mornin’. Dan’el had won through his tether wid 
his bake, an come to join the rehearsal fr all the power of the 
wings an’ tail of him that was dhroppin’ off him b’ the handful at 
a time! 

*‘ John shpared him wan disconsolate look, an’ thin the pibbles 
shlipped benayth the thrimblin’ feet of him. The nixt momint 
he’d gone to find the tillyscope, an’ wid a splash like a royal 
sturgeon. He wint down the currint heels up an’ head down, 
Dan’el flappin’ over him like a dragon-fly, what while he filled th’ 
echoes wid insults that didn’t lave the profissor an eppeythet t’ 
call his own! 

‘““What’s that, Master Francis? Prassicute him? Get the 
dismissal of him? Divil a bit, sorr; ’tis not that sort he was at all, 
at all. He was a tempestuous ould gomeril, was ould Ram, an’ 
wan wid more bowels f’r birds than f’r his fellow Chrystyuns; but, 
bedad ! he was an Irishman, he was that, an’ the near rilative of half 
Connaught. F’r the first five minutes I had me fears f’r him—his 
eyes shtuck out till they nigh met above the bridge of his nose, an’ 
I had me grave doubts if his ribs ’d contain th’ indignashun he 
harboured in his chest. But he tuk wan long look at the two little 
cheepers among the broken shell, an’ he giv’ the shtrong shtare at 
the boughs that rayprisinted the nest at the cliff head, an’ he 
dispinsed wan final peep at Dan’el spoutin’ his atrocities an’ scat- 
thering feathers on John’s dhrowning head among the ripples. An’ 
thin—thin, begor! he let the great laugh escape him—wan that 
made me sowl tingle in the shtummick of me, an’ brought the 
pibbles clatthering off the cliff side into the strame—a monstrous 
iligant laugh, sorr, an’ wan worthy of him, th’ ould pathriot that 
he was!” 


BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF KLOSTER RUN—KLOSTER VILLAGE IN THE DISTANCE 


TOBOGGANING 
BY CAPTAIN E. G. WYNYARD, D.S.O. 


TOBOGGANING, the youngest of sports, is still, so to speak, a 
débutante, and up to the present time has not many lovers. The 
enthusiasm, however, of those who have had opportunities of 
indulging in it makes up for lack of numbers. 

As a sport, distinct from a pastime, it can be practised in only 
a few special localities, where there is a large and continuous snow- 
fall, as in Russia, America, Canada, and Switzerland. In England, 
although tobogganing is popular enough so long as the snow 
remains on the ground, unfortunately for the purposes of racing 
the snow invariably melts before arrangements can be made to 
organise meetings and to construct runs. Certainly a vast deal of 
healthy exercise and amusement can be obtained from clumsily- 
built sleds, tea-trays improvised with a little ingenuity into sleighs, 
and planks with cross-bars on rough runners, all of which have 
been tried successfully for glissading down the nearest hill; but 
lack of binding frosts causes these hastily-prepared contrivances to 
sink deep into the snow, and to run through, instead of over, the 
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surface. This checks the pace, and greatly limits the length of the 
run. Should hill roads, which contribute so largely to the sport in 
the countries above mentioned, be available, vehicular traffic soon 
churns the surface into a seething slush. After a run or two the 
keenest enthusiast retires discomfited, wet through, and plastered 
with mud. 

According to Mr. Ormond Hake, ‘‘ Toboggan ” was the name 
given by certain North American Indians to the small sleigh used to 
carry food and other necessaries over the snow steppes of the 
North. The sport then took root in Canada and America, Canada 
being the pioneer. Here the ‘‘ Coaster” and ‘“‘ Bob” were well 
known, and side-by-side slides were made on artificial gradients, 
starting from a height and gradually descending, in some places 
much more steeply than others, thus originating the modern leaps. 
These slides finished up-hill, and so gradually brought the machine 
to a standstill. In St. Petersburg also a double slide was made by 
the English, but we have as yet only scanty information of the 
results accomplished on it. 

In Switzerland, the birth of the real sport of tobogganing dates 
from the year 1883, when the late Mr. John Addington Symonds 
inaugurated the first international race on the Kloster Course from 
Griime Bédeli in the Canton des Grisons to Kloster village. For 
many years previously to this the natives, sometimes on business, 
frequently on pleasure bent, were in the habit of slowly sliding down 
the post roads on their “‘ Schlittli,” a description of Coaster, which 
they steered with their feet from a sitting position. Impelled by 
curiosity, no doubt, certain members of the English Colony in the 
high Swiss valley of Davos Platz determined to probe the mystery 
of this means of progression. Bitten with the allurement of flying 
through the clear exhilarating air at a high rate of speed, they 
turned their attention to improving the ancient sled, and soon intro- 
duced various reforms which have led to such acceleration of pace 
and increased facilities of guidance, that it is now possible to travel 
at the amazing speed of seventy to eighty miles an hour over certain 
portions of properly-prepared ice runs, while the machine can at the 
same time be safely steered round difficult corners, and over the 
none too extensive surfaces of steeply-constructed banks. 

Of the delights of tobogganing down hill-roads and over ice 
runs who can write without enthusiasm? The glorious air per- 
meating one’s being, the thrill of the mad rush over the roaring 
ice or the crisp snow, the knowledge of approaching difficulties to 
be overcome, the sense of mastery over one’s steed; these in com- 
bination add to the triumph of a successful run, but make it 
difficult indeed to describe. 
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An account of the machines in use for the various kinds of 
tobogganing is necessary to illustrate the different styles of riding. 
What is known as the Swiss toboggan (the old Schlittli above 
mentioned) has been improved and enlarged for racing purposes. 
Originally built with light wooden runners and a binding of thin 
steel, which supported a platform of laths screwed on to transverse 
pieces, it has swelled into a somewhat cumbersome-looking affair, 
not unlike a portmanteau with a raised cushion at the back, and is 
of considerably greater length and width than the old type. The 
most successful riders now lie back, when not engaged in pegging 
over the slower portions of a run, and thus afford as little resistance 
to the air as possible by minimising the surface exposed to it. This 


MR. B. J. DAY RIDING THE KLOSTER ROAD ON A GIANT TOBOGGAN 


type of machine is now used only for road riding, and is guided by 
means of pegs, grasped firmly in the hands, with the occasional 
assistance of the feet at troublesome corners to take off speed and 
allow the machine to be more easily steered. 

American toboggans, or ‘‘ Americas,” which were the first 
introduced for head-foremost riding, but have now become practi- 
cally obsolete, were of the same pattern as their successors the 
‘* Skeletons,”’ now universally adopted; they were built with much 
superfluous wooden material between the runners, which had no 
bearing on the mechanical value of the machine, and were otherwise 
very small, light, and narrow. 

The ‘‘ Skeleton,” of which there are many types, all improve- 
ments on the “ America” above mentioned, may be summed up as 
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“Giant Skeletons,” ‘Ordinary Skeletons,” and “Ice Machines.” 
The first are used only on road runs, being too heavy and lengthy 
to take the sharp turns on ice courses without skidding. They are 
very long in build (the maximum length being seven feet), and are 
sometimes supplied with a tail-board, which adds to the length of 
the cushioned platform. The whole is supported on low runners 
of steel, grooved for the most part, and about one inch in diameter. 
The tail-board gives additional power in steering. By throwing 
the body back, when nearing the corners, the pace, if too great, is 
diminished. 


MR. BOTT STARTING ON HIS RECORD COURSE OF 6675 SECONDS AT THE GRAND 
NATIONAL TOBOGGAN RACES AT ST. MORITZ. 


‘Ordinary Skeletons” vary from four to five feet in length, 
and are about eighteen inches to two feet in width, built on smaller 
lines than the ‘‘ Giant,” but of precisely the same pattern. 

‘*Tce Machines” are much the same as Ordinary Skeletons in 
size, but of sturdier build, the runners being thicker and the various 
parts more strongly put together. The latest pattern has an in- 
genious sliding-seat arrangement, invented by Mr. J. Arden Bott— 
certainly the best rider of the day on an ice run—and it has carried 
him to his many triumphs, a series of records difficult indeed to 
beat—fastest time for a single course, aggregate record time for the 
“Cresta,” the record for the ‘‘Ashbourne Cup” and the ‘“‘ De 
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Forest Cup.” The advantage gained by the use of the slide during 
the run is that the weight of the body can be shifted without effort, 
and this greatly accelerates the pace without in any way interfering 
with the steadiness of the machine. 

The platforms of all these machines are fitted with a long 
cushion, considerably thickened near the head, thus minimising the 
otherwise unavoidable jar and concussion to body and chest. The 
weight of the above machines varies from 50 lb. in the smaller to 
as much as golb. in the longer and heavier. An average price 
for a new machine would be from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty francs. 

St. Moritz, Davos Platz, and Arosa own the three racing runs 
of the first importance; but St. Moritz, besides the ‘‘ Cresta”’ run, 
has a capital village run with artificial iced banks at its corners. 
Bob-sleigh races are also held on the Cresta road, from St. Moritz 
to Cresta Village. 

The famous Cresta run starts close to the Kulm Hotel, is 
1,400 yards in length, with a fall of 500 feet, and has ten banked 
corners. It is iced throughout by water taken from a stream which 
flows parallel to it for two-thirds of its length, and also from pipes 
laid from the Kulm main. The thrilling parts are the Church Leap, 
with its three successive banks, and, lower down, Battledore and 
Shuttlecock, which require immense skill in riding. Bulpett’s 
Corner and the Cresta Leap bring the run toa finish. Details (and 
a plan) of this glorious run will be found in the Hon. H. Gibson’s 
book, ‘‘ Tobogganing on Crooked Runs,” an admirable little work, 
and full of useful hints. Mr. Gibson was the tobogganer of his day. 

The second famous run is near Davos, on the Kloster Road 
from the Griime Bédeli to Kloster village—a length of nearly two 
miles, with a fall of about goo feet. This is the post road, and, 
like most hill roads, has innumerable turns of varying degrees of 
difficulty; the worst three being the Bridge Corner (about 
1,000 yards from the start, where the road crosses a masonry 
bridge), the Elbow Corner, and the Cabbage Garden. At the pen- 
ultimate turn the road twists back sharply on itself in the shape of 
a bent elbow (whence its name). Approaching this at a tremendous 
rate of speed, it is absolutely necessary to take off pace before the 
turn is reached. The last corner is catchy rather than difficult. 
Heavy ruts, caused by much traffic, throw the machine wide; a 
steep gradient just before the corner, and a fall of six feet outside 
the turn, land the unwary rider, who has let his machine get out of 
hand, in the historic Cabbage Garden. 

The Arosa is a natural road run which starts about one-and- 
a-quarter miles from Arosa, down a rather longer and steeper slope 
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than Kloster’s. It has only one straight bit, a quarter of a mile in 
length, and three very difficult corners: the Horse Shoe, the “ $,” 
really, an inverted “‘ §,’’ and the third a deluding right-angled corner, 
a rare teaser to negotiate. The run bristles with sharp twists, and 
exacts very skilful riding if good time is to be made. 

Tobogganing, as practised by the first-class men, appears to 
the tiro as easy to acquire as, in reality, it is difficult. Briefly 
summed up, perfect balance and complete control of the machine 
are the ideal aimed at by all. The positions for riding the various 
types of machine are sitting, prone, and sideways: sitting always 
(whether upright or lying back) for Swiss machines; on all others 


THE FOURTH CORNER ON THE CRESTA ICE RUN AT THE TOP OF BATTLEDORE 


built for single riders, prone usually and sideways occasionally. 
When riding in a sitting position, a perfect balance is harder to 
maintain than lying prone, and the least unsteadiness of seat causes 
your machine to “ jink,” or shy more or less violently. Crooked 
steering not only loses time, but generally brings the rider to grief. 
Which are the best methods of steering is a question still open to 
argument. I have noticed that the crack riders steer with feet and 
hands, using pegs for the latter purpose ; some touch delicately with 
the foot to adjust and assist the peg; others steer with feet alone, 
using the pegs for leverage. This “‘ leverage” requires explanation. 
The rider, upright in the centre of his toboggan, grasps in each 
hand a steel-tipped peg about eighteen inches long. As the 
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toboggan rests poised for its flight, the rider stabs forward and 
as close to the machine as possible, driving the pegs into the snow. 
If this be done with vigour and accuracy the machine bounds on and 
away. The rider repeats the stabbing movement, rocking to and 
fro, till the toboggan is travelling at a speed which renders further 
effort on his part unnecessary, and indeed impossible. Such a rider 
will take the most formidable corner by footwork alone, but to do 
this without loss of pace is difficult and dangerous. Should the feet 
get beneath the runners a nasty fall (and probably a sprained ankle) 
is almost inevitable. The best of tobogganers, Mr. Harold Freeman, 
maintains that a Swiss machine should do its own work, that it 


UPHILL AT THE FINISH OF THE[CRESTA TOBOGGAN RUN 


should be steered by the pegs, that the feet should be used only to 
diminish speed, and that the rider should present as little surface 
to the air as possible. Mr. Freeman practises what he preaches, as 
anyone who has seen him lying well back on his machine will 
testify ; but—he will forgive my asking—did he not dispense with 
one of his pegs altogether during a race leading up to his most 
triumphant win ? 

To achieve success in head-foremost riding, activity and dash 
are pre-eminently necessary. The rider lies prone, face down- 
wards, chest on the cushion, legs slightly apart, and feet projecting 
just beyond the back of the platform. If the tail-board of a 
“Giant” be too long for the feet to reach behind it, they must be 
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kept on each side, and a grip of the back of the machine with the 
inside of the feet will prove a considerable help in preserving the 
balance. The body of the rider must be in the centre of the tobog- 
gan; his arms should be extended and slightly bent; his hands 
should firmly clasp the handles. On approaching a curve or corner 
(or on ice runs a bank) the body is pushed back by the arms and 
inclined to the side of the machine on which the curve or corner 
lies. All corners, remember, must be ridden close in. To achieve 
this a slight lift or jerk must be given to the head of the machine, 
a manceuvre not to be successfully executed without much practice 


THE GRAND NATIONAL TOBOGGAN RACE AT ST. MORITZ. A SPILL ON THE SECOND 
BANK—SHOWING THE GRAND STAND IN THE SNOW, AND THE CONNING TOWER 
FROM WHICH THE WHOLE RUN MAY BE VIEWED 


and great delicacy of touch. A heavy pull, for instance, will upset 
the toboggan. After the corner is taken the body is pulled forward 
by the arms, recovering its natural position; and if acceleration of 
pace be required, the head of the rider must be pulled well up to the 
front bar. This is the ideal method of riding a curve, and one more 
or less mastered by most tobogganers ; but few can take these same 
curves without much footwork also. The right foot scraped hard 
against the ice will twist the head of the machine to the right, and 
the left vice versd4. Both feet scraping together act as a powerful 
brake, It is clear, therefore, that as every touch of the steel-tipped 
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boot diminishes pace, the feet should only be used when necessary, 
and then with as little violence as possible. A sensitive toboggan— 
and toboggans in this respect vary immensely—may be steered by 
a turn of the head, I might almost say the flicker of an eyelid! 
However, for the average toboganner a combination of footwork 
and lifting will answer best. One of the most successful riders, 
Captain Dwyer, of the Leicestershire Regiment, who holds the 
record for the Kloster Road, rides at the difficult corners at top 
speed, braking hard with his feet when quite close to the curve, 
swinging the head of the machine sharply round, lifting it well off 
the snow, and shifting his body at the same time back on to the tail- 
board: an amazing and complicated performance, demanding not 
only wonderful balance but much greater strength than is apparent. 
Such phenomenal skill is the result of long and arduous practice. 

A very different method must be adopted when riding banks on 
ice runs, although the same principle holds good. Work the body 
as little as possible, keep the toboggan low on the bank (the higher 
you go the more danger there is of flying the track), and steer with 
the feet. Unless the toboggan be allowed to run freely and truly 
over the ice it is sure to skid, thereby diminishing the pace, 
changing the direction, and obtaining, as often as not, complete 
control of the rider. 

Sideways riding is seldom practised, but of the three positions 
it is, to my mind, the most graceful], and exacts a greater skill than 
the others. It is not suitable for ice runs. The rider lies down on 
the side, resting the upper part of his body on his arm, which firmly 
clasps the side of the platform, and maintains the balance. The 
leg which is uppermost is used as a movable rudder, swinging to 
right or left as occasion demands. Increased turning power can 
thus be obtained owing to the greater lateral length of limb avail- 
able. On the other hand, greater nicety of balance is required, and 
the braking power is a good deal diminished, an obvious advantage 
on snow runs, where it is not often necessary to take off much speed, 
and as obvious a disadvantage on ice runs, where braking quickly 
and strongly is essential. Curiously enough, the most skilful ex- 
ponents of this style of riding are foreigners: the brothers Gouda- 
Quint and Herr Karl Demer. One of the former won the International 
Championship in 1891 ; while the latter, besides being the most pro- 
mising of the younger generation of tobogganers, rode third in last 
year’s International race. 

Bob-sleighing is capital fun, adding much to the sociability of 
tobogganing, and recently has taken a prominent part in racing. 
A bob-sleigh is merely two skeleton toboggans joined together by a 
cushioned board, on which sit from four to six people, according to 
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the length of the board. One in front steers; another brakes behind; 
the rest hold on like grim death, swinging either to the right or left when 
so instructed by their pilot. To swing properly and together takes 
much practice, for there is always the risk of the ‘‘ Bob” upsetting if the 
centre of gravity shifts too suddenly and too far. The great weight 
of the crew gives increased speed to the machine, and thereby adds 
to the responsibility of the brakesman, who holds in each hand a 
lever which is attached to a powerful brake. This brake, which is 
not unlike a rake with the teeth very close together, bites into 
the snow whenever the brakesman hurls himself back. Should 


A BOB-SLEIGH RACE—A SPILL AT THE LAST CORNER 


he fail to do this at the psychological moment, and take his corners 
too fast, the ‘‘ Bob”’ will fail to answer the helm, and carry straight 
over a precipice possibly, but in any case out of the course. A still 
greater responsibility lies with the steerer, who directs the course of 
the machine by means of handles connected with wire rope to the 
head of it. He must be a consummate judge of pace, and should 
issue his orders clearly, concisely, and loudly, for he sits with his 
back to the crew, and the rattling of the “‘ Bob” and the whistling 
of the wind, not to mention the shouts of the crew, are sounds which 
may easily drown an ordinary voice. Like the cox of an eight, the 
pilot must be a disciplinarian, and able to keep his crewin hand. As 
NO. XC. VOL. XVI.—January 1903. F 
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in all undertakings where combined action is necessary, unless a 
thorough understanding exists between the various units, success 
becomes impossible. The best examples of highly-disciplined crews 
are the ‘‘ Beetle”’ of St. Moritz, winners of the “ Astor” and ‘ Fleet- 
wood Wilson ’’ Cups for two consecutive years, and the crew from 
Arosa who won the “ Manchester Cup” at Kloster last year, in 
the record time of 4min. 48sec. An attempt has been made to 
build a ‘‘ Bob” on which the passengers (with the exception of the 
brakesman) should ride head-foremost; but up to the present no very 
successful results have accrued. 

A list of the great races held on the first-class runs is interesting 
for comparison; but it must not be taken for granted that they are 
the only ones. Handicaps, matches, team races, competitions be- 
tween the visitors residing at the various hotels, and innumerable 
races of minor importance are constantly run, and give ample oppor- 
tunities of practice to those intending to compete in the more 
“classic events. 

At St. Moritz on the Cresta, races for the following cups are 
annually held :— 

“The Grand National Challenge Cup,” which carries with it 
the Championship of Ice Tobogganing. The prize is awarded for 
the best aggregate time of three runs. 

‘* The Novice Cup,” for riders who have never previously raced 
on any ice course; prize for the best aggregate time of three 
runs. 

‘“The Freshman’s Cup,” for riders who have never previously 
ridden on the Cresta; best aggregate time of three courses. 

The race for the ‘‘ Ashbourne Cup” takes place on the Cresta, 
but starts at the junction, and is over three-quarters of the length of 
the run; for the best aggregate of six courses, three on each of two 
successive days. 

The prize for road riding at St. Moritz is the “‘ De Forest Cup,” 
competed for by riders on ‘‘ Giant Skeletons” on the Cresta Road; 
the best aggregate time for six courses, three run on each of two 
successive days. 

On the village run the race for the ‘‘ Kurverein Cup” carries 
with it the Championship of the village run, and the prize is awarded 
for the best aggregate time of three courses. 

Three bob-sleigh races of the first importance are held on 
the Cresta Road, for the ‘‘ Astor Cup,” the ‘“‘ Fleetwood Williams 
Cup,” and the “ Beetle Cup.” 

At Davos Platz the ‘‘ Symonds Shield ”’ is open to all riders on 
single machines, and is run over the Kloster Course. The winner 
holds the Championship for road riding for the year. 
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The “Symonds Cup” is the prize for Swiss toboggans only, 
which must be ridden in a sitting position. This is the blue ribbon 
of Swiss tobogganing. 

The big event in bob-sleigh races is the race for the ‘‘ Man- 
chester Cup.” 

At Arosa the ‘“‘Omnium Race” is open to any single machine; 
the prize is given to the best time over the Arosa run. 

The ‘Grand Prix d’Arosa” is for Swiss toboggans only, the 
same conditions prevailing as in the ‘‘ Symonds Cup” at Davos; and 


Pp. ALLEMAN STARTING FOR THE ‘‘SYMONDS CUP”’ RACE. 
STARTER CALLING THE SECONDS 


there are two Cups given for bob-sleigh racing—the ‘‘ Bob-sleigh 
Challenge Cup” and the “ Victoria Cup.” 


List OF WINNERS OF PRINCIPAL RACES, 1902. 


The International, at Kloster:—Alleman the younger, of 
Kloster. 

Grand National, St. Moritz:—Mr. J. Arden Bott, of England. 

The Omnium Race, at Arosa :—Herr Alpenalp, of Arosa. 


In the above contests, it will be noticed that there is no mention 
of ladies’ names, nor of any races for ladies; but it must not be 
F2 
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inferred that ladies do not take part in races. Many of them not 
only run but have acquired much skill at the game; some even 
steer and brake in bob-sleigh races, and the best of their times 
compare favourably with those of the men. Amongst the most 
successful may be mentioned Mrs. Charles Furse, daughter of the 
late Mr. J. Addington Symonds, who has fairly earned the title of 
Champion Lady Tobogganer; Mrs. MacLaren, a fearless and ac- 
complished rider, winner of many prizes on ice and snow runs 
(both these ladies adopt the ‘sideways style” of riding); Miss 
Robertson, the most stylish rider that St. Moritz has produced ; 
and Miss E. Freeman, who worthily sustains the family records. 

Before concluding this paper, brief mention must be made of 
those who have devoted time and energy in transforming tobog- 
ganing from a mere amusement into a scientific sport. 

First and foremost comes the late Mr. J. Addington Symonds, 
to whom reference has already been made as the pioneer of inter- 
national tobogganing. 

Mr. W. H. Bulpett, for many years President of the St. Moritz 
Tobogganing Club, started the ‘“‘Grand National Race,” in 1885, 
and from then, thanks to his executive ability and untiring energy, 
the Cresta run has become the most famous artificial run in the world. 

The late Mr. G. Baillie Guthrie, for many years President of 
the Davos Tobogganing Club, was a winner of both International 
and Grand National Races. His cheery, genial face and manner 
will long be remembered by all who had the privilege of his acquaint- 
ance. When the war broke out, Mr. Baillie Guthrie joined the 
Imperial Yeomanry, sailed for South Africa, and there fell a victim 
to enteric fever. 

Mr. Harold Freeman is a master of Swiss and American riding, 
is President of the Davos Tobogganing Club, and as active on the 
runs of the Engadine as he used to be when he dropped the famous 
left-footed goal which won the match for England against Scotland 
—how many years ago? Asan organiser and a worker he stands 
incomparable. 

The Hon. Harry Gibson is also a dual winner of the two 
great events, and is the inventor of the giant machine, but is 
better known, perhaps, as the author of that capital book, 
‘*Tobogganing on Crooked Runs,” which has done so much to 
popularise the sport. 

The late Mr. Clement Coke, twice winner of the International 
Race, and for many seasons Secretary of the Davos Club, by his 
personal charm of manner and popularity among the Swiss made 
many rocky ways smooth, and adjusted a thousand and one 
conflicting claims of right of road. 
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A list of the best tobogganers of to-day would include the 
names of many men who have made themselves famous at other 
sports. Like all other sports, moreover, tobogganing is not to 
be picked up and overcome without hard work and a long appren- 
ticeship. In selecting the names of those whom I consider to be 
the greatest performers on ice and snow, I have been guided 
somewhat by statistics, but more by personal observation, and by 
the opinion of two or three experts who have discussed the subject 
with me. 

As an all-round man I place Capt. Dwyer at the top of the 


THE LATE MR. C. COKE ON AN ‘‘AMERICA’’ OLD STYLE TOBOGGAN 


tree; Mr. B. J. Day as the finest exponent of riding on a snow run ; 
Mr. J. Arden Bott as the champion on ice. These three stand 
alone, but in former days, the Hon. H. Gibson and Mr. Topham 
were the finest all-round riders. The name of Mr. Harold Freeman 
comes very high on the list as an expert at every style; while of 
the Kloster men, P. Minsch and P. Alleman formerly, and later 
Vetsch, and now J. P. Hitz, have all been or are champions on their 
native machines. ‘‘ Allemanthe Younger ”’ last year won the Interna- 
tional on a skeleton machine riding head-foremost. It was the first 
victory ever accomplished by a native in that position, and from 
now forward he must be accounted a most dangerous antagonist. 
Among other riders on snow runs who, although never quite 
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gaining highest honours, are still near the top of the tree, are 
Messrs. MacLaren, Gandy, Bird (of St. Moritz), Captains Safford 
and Day, Herr Thoma of St. Moritz, and Herr Karl Demer. 
Most promising riders are E. Gwynne Evans, J. Le Fleming, and 
G. R. Wood, who, among others, will have to be reckoned with. 
To my mind, an ideal quartette to race over the Kloster course 
would be Captain Dwyer, Mr. J. Arden Bott, Alleman of Kloster, 
and Mr. B. J. Day; and if, as is possible, the race of 1903 contains 
their names among the list of entries, given a good course, the 
finest contest for the International that has yet taken place should 
be fought out. 

Speaking of toboggan racing, it must be remembered that it 
differs from other racing, inasmuch as the competitors do not start 
simultaneously, but each, in his turn (decided by lot), races alone 
against time. I have already mentioned that in America and 
Russia (and also at St. Moritz) side-by-side runs have been built ; 
but these, being straight, give the crack rider but small oppor- 
tunity to display his skill, and are no longer used as an ultimate 
test of either science or speed. On the artificial ice run there is 
room for only one toboggan ; on the road runs a rider can just pass 
another on the straight bits, but not at the corners, where a collision 
would be inevitable. A time test appears at first sight a fair test—- 
and it is the fairest obtainable under the circumstances—but luck 
in the draw for precedence may materially increase or diminish a 
man’s chances of success; for a run improves or deteriorates very 
considerably in a very short space of time. Hot sun, for instance, 
will thaw rapidly certain parts of it, or a quickly falling temperature 
will bind together loosened surfaces of snow. As a general rule it 
is an advantage to start amongst the first. The frost of the 
previous night has hardened the track, which, later, will become 
softer beneath sun and traffic. On the other hand, if the night has 
been less cold than usual, the track may improve under sudden 
frost, and then the late starters will reap a material advantage. 
These remarks apply to snow runs like Klosters. The ice runs, 
like the Cresta, are less subject to deterioration, although even 
on them the banks at the corners may be made ‘‘slow”’ by the 
action of the sun. 

I shall try to describe the different methods of starting for, let 
us say, the International Race, run over Klosters. You must 
picture to yourself some twenty or thirty men, clad warmly in 
sweaters and long thigh leggings, standing in deep snow beneath 
a cloudless sky, awaiting the orders of the starter. Each has 
his number, which determines the order of his going, and when 
the number is called out he steps to the front, and, bending 
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over his toboggan in the position which suits him best, and grasp- 
ing firmly the cushion of it with both hands, listens intently for 
the word—Go! The starter calls the number of each successive 
competitor at the rate of one per minute, and counts the seconds 
aloud, thus: ‘‘ 45—30—15—10—5—4—3—2—1—Go!” At the 
final word the rider hurls himself and his toboggan on to the run. 
Some fling themselves face downward and make pace by what is called 
‘““ swimming ’’—clawing and paddling with the hands in the snow; 
others, the less expert, land flat on the toboggan, and, shifting their 
grasp from the cushion to the handles, raise themselves up on one 


THE FIRST THREE CORNERS OF THE CRESTA ICE-RUN AT ST. MORITZ 


knee, while they push vigorously, or ‘ punt,” as it is technically 
called, with the sole of the foot. The more expert land on both 
knees, disengage one leg, and then begin punting; the cracks land on 
one knee! These last two feats cannot be mastered without con- 
stant and arduous practice. Failure spells disaster. An awkward, 
nervous man is almost certain to miss his mark and fall heavily 
behind his toboggan, possibly overturning it, certainly stopping it 
dead, and in either case heavily handicapping his chances of 
winning. 

Meantime, at the other end of the run, the timekeeper, who is 
in telephonic communication with the starter, has inscribed on the 
score sheet the name of the rider and his time of starting. As the 
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toboggan flashes past the winning post the judge cries “ Up!” 
the timekeeper, with his eyes on the clock (previously regulated in 
accord with the starter’s watch), notes the exact minute and second, 
which are entered accordingly. A small sum in subtraction gives 
the man’s time, but this is kept secret till the last competitor has 
rushed down the course. Then, and not till then, the committee 
meet in solemn conclave; the times are compared and tabulated ; 
and, finally, amid the breathless excitement of the competitors and 
hundreds of spectators, the president of the club proclaims the name 
of the winner. 


Ne 


STRAY THOUGHTS ABOUT MOTORING FOR 
HEALTH AND PLEASURE 


BY ALFRED C. HARMSWORTH 


Or the Motor-car as an instrument of pleasure and of health, apart 
altogether from its economic aspect, too much cannot be written at a 
time like the present, when the quickening of the world’s activity 
renders a change from some of the quieter pleasures of life advisable. 

It is not given to every temperament to be able to relax 
the mental strain involved in modern brain work instantly and 
without some intermediate stage. In my own leisure, my motor- 
car forms that stage. I am an angler both of the float and of the 
dry and wet fly, but I find it difficult to switch off the brain current 
from work to the placid joys of the angle unless I have some 
buffer state of relaxation. I am in a humble way a photographer, 
and as often as not cameras or rods form part of my automobile 
equipment. If the fish are not rising on one river, they may be on 
another. A down-stream wind on the Test may be an up-wind on 
my part of the Lea. I can leave London after breakfast on my 
motor-car and be on the Test long before lunch. I can leave my 
office after work and be in time for the evening rise in Hertfordshire ; 
and in the interval I have not had the nervous wear and tear 
involved in train catching. I have been in the open air all the time, 
and arrive exhilarated and cheery in a measure known only to the 
motorist or the climber of great peaks. 
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Motor driving is not only a sport, but is the means of other 
sports. It enables one to have more shooting or more hunting in 
a week than heretofore. That may not be a good tendency, but it 
is the modern tendency—the obvious safety-valve of a strenuous 
life. With the motor movement in its present chrysalis stage, the 
uninitiated are apt to regard the motor man as a mere mechanically- 
minded and masked-faced individual, with no thought for the 
comfort of others or the beauty of his surroundings, with the sole 
desire to conquer as much space of the country as possible. There 
may be such men, but I do not happen to have met them. Among 
many enthusiastic motorists are Mr. Balfour, M. Maeterlinck, 
Signor Puccini, and Sir Francis Jeune. I instance a few very 
diverse types as some excuse for my enthusiasm for the sport ; for in 
England even now one has to explain oneself. 

To become a good driver of an automobile requires more quali- 
fications than the mere possession of a banking account and a pair 
of hands. Anybody can drive a motor-car onan ordinary road, and 
I need scarcely say that a man accustomed to handle horses, who is 
therefore able to judge width and distance, more or less, is a more 
ready pupil than another. 

To learn to drive an automobile, one must begin on a machine 
of very small power—3 h.p., 4 h.p., or at the most 6 h.p., and from 
the start one should put oneself, not only in position of a man in 
charge of a complicated but easily-controlled machine, but of one 
who endeavours to comprehend the mental attitude of other users 
of the road. 

Not the least danger of the motor-car to the beginner is the 
fact that it is provided with such superb brake-power that in many 
cases the driver can go at full speed towards an object and stop 
when he has reached it. But that is very bad driving. It is pos- 
sible that no accident may happen as the result, but it undoubtedly 
alarms foot passengers, cyclists, and horse drivers. The best driver 
in my judgment is the man who administers to his passengers the 
smallest number of nerve shocks. There are drivers of my acquaint- 
ance with whom I would not travel under any circumstance; espe- 
cially is this the case with the average professional chauffeur. As 
I watch these men daily speeding past cross roads, flying hills, 
annoying other road users and generally making themselves offen- 
sive, I look forward keenly to the day when numbering and registra- 
tion will prevent the whole of our body from being confused in the 
public mind with these individuals. Many of them, unfortunately, 
are encouraged in their rash pursuits by inexperienced owners of 
motor-cars. ‘‘ My man is such a splendid driver,” a friend said to 
me in the south of France last winter. At the moment one of his 
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tyres was rent almost bare, and the back axle of his car was bent. 
An accident followed, as a matter of course. 

Choose a chauffeur with a good deal more caution than you 
would exercise even in selecting a business partner. The partner, 
it is true, may rob you of your money, but the chauffeur may 
break your neck. Before beginning to drive it is well to make a 
good many excursions with an experienced friend, and when you 
have learned to some extent the art of driving, make a big effort 
by continuous practice on wet days to avoid the many forms of 
side-slip which beset the motorist. 

As to the choice of a motor-car, the types of vehicles are 
increasing at such a pace that it is almost impossible for the keenest 
enthusiast to be cognisant of them. Much, of course, depends 
upon the length of one’s pocket and also upon the district and 
nature of the country in which one lives. Generally speaking, 1 
may say avoid extremes of power. The to h.-p. Panhard or similar 
automobile is a most suitable all-round vehicle if it be not geared too 
high, but it is a comparatively expensive car. 

Not the ieast of the many advantages that accrue from member- 
ship of the Automobile Club is the fact that one has always at hand 
the advice of members and also the Club Engineer, who is able and 
willing to examine either new or second-hand machines for prospec- 
tive purchasers. Do not attempt long journeys with a new car 
until it has had a series of short trialsk—a number of small matters 
may require adjustment, and until these have been made good it is 
disappointing to attempt a long flight. In the handling of the 
engine and gear plentiful lubricating is the thing to remember at 
first. Hundreds of valuable cars have been injured permanently by 
the neglect of this essential. Over-lubricating may result in the 
temporary annoyance arising from a clogging of the ignition points, 
but this is a small matter compared with injury to the cylinders. 
And, above all, before entrusting one’s car into the hands of a 
professional driver, it is advisable to spend an hour or two in 
mastering the mechanism of the engine in order to tell whether he is 
doing his duty. Breakdowns nowadays are practically impossible 
-with well-kept motor-cars; but the best carriage in the world, when 
subject to the casual treatment so often accorded by the paid 
mechanic, will show its resentment by its refusal to work. 


THE PAST RACING SEASON 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


WHEN shall we have another season like that of 1886! Truly, 


there were giants in the land in those days, and all years since have 
suffered by comparison. Racing in 1g02 was far from being devoid 
of average interest; but let us just recall with what sort of three- 
year-olds 1886 started. The Bard had begun his career the season 
before by taking the Brocklesby, and though that is by no means 
as a rule a proof of future successes in notable events, he had run 
in sixteen races as a two-year-old, and had won them all. Saraband 
came out at Kempton, and made one realise the significance of the 
expression ‘ squandering his field.” I well remember Tom Cannon 
returning to the paddock. ‘‘I thought mine could go a bit,” he 
observed, as he slipped from his saddle, “‘ but that winner could 
have gone all round the course and caught me before I got home!” 
Then came Minting. It was known that Matthew Dawson regarded 
him as a great horse, something altogether out of the common; and 
he had trained so many really good animals that he could dis- 
criminate. It created little surprise therefore when Minting cantered 
home from half a dozen opponents in the Prince of Wales’ Stakes 
at Goodwood, following on with the Champagne at Doncaster and 
the Middle Park Plate. In almost any other year, Kendal, who won 
the July Stakes at Newmarket, would have been accepted as a 
‘smasher,’ and Gay Hermit would have seemed something more 
than useful; Philosophy was a mare with the gift of galloping, so 
was Sunrise, and Miss Jummy next year won the One Thousand 
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and the Oaks. But the great horse Ormonde presently came to 
put all other flyers in the shade; and notwithstanding what others 
had done—and the way in which they had done it—not a few good 
judges were of opinion that Ormonde would prove the best of the 
altogether exceptional lot. This belief was advocated by Tom 
Cannon amongst others, and published by me in some notes which 
he kindly supplied for a work I was then editing. What the invin- 
cible Ormonde did need not be repeated. Even when he had turned 
roarer he beat Minting without difficulty; and Minting, the last 
English horse that carried off the Grand Prix, was good enough 
easily to win the Jubilee, in a field of nineteen, with t1ost. on his 
back. How much again was Ormonde in front of St. Mirin ? 
St. Mirin must have been a good colt. As a three-year-old he ran 
nine times, won four, was second thrice, and never out of the first 
three. Because Fred Archer was weak, and also because from 
over-anxiety he for once rode a bad race, St. Mirin was beaten a 
short head for the Cambridgeshire as a three-year-old with 8 st. 7 lb. 
on his back; and that Ormonde as a three-year-old would have won 
that Cambridgeshire with rost. there can surely be no sort of 
doubt. 

This is a longish digression, for which I apologise to those 
whom it has not interested, but I think it shows why the Turf was 

_so absorbing sixteen or seventeen years ago, and why, after these 
battles of giants—I shall never forget how Minting rolled about, 
hopelessly beaten, in the Two Thousand—the contests of inferior 
animals fail to create enthusiasm. 

Perhaps the first thing that strikes one in reviewing the racing 
season of 1g02 is the number of disappointing horses that had _ pro- 
mised so much and did so little—or did nothing. If twelve months 
since a shrewd judge of racing had been asked to pick a dozen 
horses that were sure—as sure as anything in racing can be—to win 
during the past season his judgment would certainly not have 
been contemned had he selected Csardas, Duke of Westminster, 
Volodyovski, Floriform, Le Blizon, Running Stream, Cupbearer, 
Sinopi, O’Donovan Rossa, Epsom Lad, Bridge, and, say, Master 
Willie—one must have handicap horses as well as others with more 
pretensions. That this lot would not win a single race between 
them would have appeared incredible; but so it was! If the uncer- 
tainty of the Turf is really glorious, here is a good deal of glory. 
These twelve all ran; between them they started in no fewer than 
ninety-five races, and (on English racecourses: Le Blizon was once 
successful in France) ninety-five defeats were the result. 

The article on Sceptre elsewhere in this number deals com- 
prehens‘vely with that wonderful filly, and so far reduces my 
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material. It may be assumed that Ard Patrick was not at his best 
on the day of the Two Thousand, for Darling, his trainer, was far 
from confident that he would beat his stable companion Port Blair ; 
but that there was much wrong with the colt seems improbable in 
face of that consensus and test of well-informed opinion—‘‘ the 
market.” ‘‘1oo to 6 bar five’ showed that the result of the race 
was believed to rest between a quintet, and the betting was ‘4 to I 
Duke of Westminster and Sceptre, 9 to 2 Ard Patrick and Port 
Blair, 7 to 1 Rising Glass.”” If Ard Patrick had won nobody would 
have been surprised to find him returned actual favourite, as indeed 
he unquestionably had been not long before the start. The colt’s 
position remains undecided. Not a few men (who had in most Cases, 
if not in all, backed Ard Patrick) declared that he ought not to have 
been disqualified for the Newmarket Stakes in favour of Fowling- 
piece, and with at least equal energy and persistence others asseve- 
rated that Cupbearer ought not to have been disqualified for the 
Prince of Wales’ Stakes at Ascot in favour of Ard Patrick. Had 
both races been left to the first past the post, Ard Patrick’s record for 
the year would have come out the same: six races, two wins; and 
we have to wait for next season to prove what sort of a horse the son 
of St. Florian and Morganette really is. Rising Glass was second 
for the Derby and the Leger, as also by the hardest of hard luck for 
the Eclipse, which he should have added to the Jockey Club Stakes, 
for a penalty earned at Sandown would not have stopped him. He 
made great improvement during the year, and was a far better horse 
in September than at the beginning of June ; indeed, he came on so 
much that if all goes well, and he and Ard Patrick meet this year, 
the son of Isinglass will be by no means without adherents. How- 
ever, Sceptre won four of the five “‘ classic”’ races of the year, and 
that she was mightily unlucky to have been beaten in the fifth 
is a matter upon which there is not likely to be much argument, 
except on the part of those who are specially interested in Ard 
Patrick. 

““Ought to have!’’ It is an expression which is continually 
cropping up in Turf talk, and perhaps once in about five times 
there is some sort of excuse for its employment. That Sceptre 
ought to have beaten Ard Patrick at Epsom may I fancy be taken 
for granted. The idea that the filly did not stay was urged as a 
reason for her failure then, and the point was not held to have been 
decided in the Oaks, for here it was argued again that Glass Jug, 
the second, was also probably a non-stayer; but the Nassau Stakes 
at Goodwood went a long way to upset the theory that Sceptre was 
only a brilliant miler, and the style in which she won the St. Leger 
effectually settled the question. One more “ ought to have” is 
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at any rate beyond all doubt, and that relates to the Eclipse Stakes 
at Sandown. That Rising Glass ought to have beaten Cheers, and 
that the truth was Maher beat G. McCall, seemed sufficiently obvious 
at the time, and has become still more so by the subsequent running 
of both horses. 

Devotees of the sport are always anxious to find some really good 
animal about whom they can become enthusiastic, and such an one 
was discovered, as it appeared, at Ascot. Rumour had it that William 
the Third had made extraordinary improvement, that he stayed for 
ever, and that John Porter was convinced he could not lose the Gold 
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Cup. In half a century the number of starters for this race had only 
twice run into double figures prior to last year, when William the 
Third had half a score opponents: Skirmisher had eleven in 1857, 
and Lecturer nine in 1867. William's rivals were by no means to 
be despised. They included the winner of last year’s Derby and 
Oaks, Volodyovski and Cap and Bells ; the winner of last year’s Gold 
Cup, Santoi; together with King’s Courier, who had beaten Santoi 
at Newmarket. Osboch was there, esteemed the chief danger to 
William ; and a couple of notable winners, Chéri and La Camargo, 
both greatly fancied, had been sent from France—the latter, it may 
be incidentally observed, was out nine times last year in her own 
country and was only beaten twice. From these William the Third 
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cantered away ; and next day, with a 1olb. penalty, in the Alexandra 
Plate, and a fresh French horse to dispose of in Amer Picon, he won 
if possible more easily still. His failure to beat Black Sand in the 
Jockey Club Cup was one of the most amazing things ever known 
in racing. I discussed the matter in a Note last month, and showed 
that according to all estimates the result was about three stone 
wrong, the upset being so staggering for the reason that John Porter 
had, as I also then recounted, laughed at the idea of William failing 
*‘over his own course, with his old friend Mannlicher to lead him.” 
The colt had been a little ‘‘ off” not long before, and the fact doubt- 
less is that Porter, who makes so very few mistakes, made one here 
in believing that William was at his best again. No other explana- 
tion seems possible. 

Another horse that must certainly now be included in the 
category of really good animals is St. Maclou, whose performances 
were very remarkable and constituted what people are fond of 
calling a ‘‘record.” Colonel McCalmont’s son of St. Simon and 
Mimi won the Lincolnshire Handicap, beating Sceptre by a head at 
as nearly as possible weight-for-age. He beat Doricles and others 
in a Biennial at Newmarket, was third for the Hunt Cup, second 
—beaten a very short neck—for the Cambridgeshire, giving the 
winner, Ballantrae, 23 lb. more than weight-for-age, and finished up 
brilliantly by winning the Manchester November Handicap with 
gst. 4lb. No other animal has ever carried off the first and last 
big handicap of the season, and, considering his intermediate run- 
ning, anyone who knows anything about training will understand how 
much credit is due to Captain Charles Beatty, who has, moreover, 
Rising Glass and others as evidences of his exceptional capacity. 

We come now to the two-year-olds, certainly not less interesting 
than their elders, with all their possibilities before them. A few 
years ago the winner of the Brocklesby Stakes used to be too hastily 
accepted as almost certainly a good animal; in nearly every case a 
better appreciation of facts becoming apparent as the year went on. 
Nowadays, on the contrary, the Brocklesby runners are usually looked 
on as almost inevitably bad. For once, however, the Brocklesby 
winner, Skyscraper, held her own throughout the year, and stood 
within 12 lb. of the top weight in the Free Handicap for Two-year- 
olds compiled in the autumn. Rushlight, who was second, and who 
therefore, it need scarcely be said, was declared by many persons— 
especially as she started favourite—very unlucky to have been 
beaten, found her way into a Selling Plate in the month of July, won 
it—her first win after half a dozen defeats—and has been beaten in 
six races since. At the Second Spring Meeting at Newmarket 
a field of eight went to the post for the Bedford Stakes, which was 
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supposed to lie between Mixed Powder, Arabi, and the Fledgling 
filly; but the race fell to Rock Sand, a son of Sainfoin and that good 
mare Roquebrune, who cantered home three lengths in front of the 
two favourites. I believe that neither Sir James Miller, the owner, 
nor Blackwell, the trainer, had anticipated such a result, and 
the agreeable fact was borne in upon them that in all proba- 
bility they had a good horse. The idea was strengthened in the 
Woodcote Stakes at Epsom, at which meeting, too, a filly from 
whom much was expected made her first appearance—Baroness La 


ROCK SAND 


Fléche—who was backed with great confidence for the Acorn 
Stakes in a field of nineteen, and won very easily. She and Rock 
Sand presently met at Ascot in the Coventry Stakes, for which 
thirteen went to the post, and the betting precisely foreshadowed 
the result—6 to 4 against Rock Sand, 7 to 4 Baroness La 
Fléche, 100 to 9g bar two. It was a desperate race, Maher on the 
colt beating Martin on the filly by a head ; and whilst the former 
declared that he ‘‘ ought to have”? won much more easily, the latter 
asseverated that the colt would never beat the filly again. This is 
one of the questions on which no decision was reached, as Baroness La 
Fleche did not come out again during the year; and if she goes on 
well the meeting between the two next season should prove exciting. 
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Rock Sand followed up his successes by taking the Chesterfield 
Stakes at Newmarket, the Champagne at Doncaster, and he was put 
top weight in the Free Handicap. 

We are getting too far ahead, however, for there is more to be 
said about the two-year-old running at Ascot. For the New Stakes 
Greatorex started favourite, he having come from Kingsclere with 
no small reputation. A useful plater named Miss Unicorn had 
won the Ranmore Plate at Epsom. John Porter had bought her 
for 450 guineas, and she was set to try some of the Kingsclere two- 
year-olds at even weights. The trial was won by Mr. William Low’s 
Littleton, a son of Right-Away and an unnamed Galopin mare, 
who finished a neck in front of Greatorex, he in his turn being half 
a length in front of Miss Unicorn. Littleton most unfortunately 
went wrong, could only run once, late in the season, in a Maiden 
Plate, and made no show; but Greatorex was believed to be good 
enough to win the New Stakes, in which, however, running very 
green, he succumbed to Sermon, whom, as all subsequent running 
shows, he certainly should have beaten. Meanwhile rumours were 
abroad that a stable companion of Rock Sand was something out of 
the common. This was Flotsam, a son of St. Frusquin and Float, 
the property of Sir Daniel Cooper; and the colt went to the post 
for the Rous Memorial Stakes at Goodwood. As the barrier was 
raised, Tippler, a speedy colt belonging to Mr. Fairie, jumped 
sideways across Flotsam and seriously interfered with him. This 
fact I learned from Halsey, who rode Tippler, and, if my eyes did 
not deceive me, when Flotsam had made up his ground and was 
alongside Tippler at the distance, an unavoidable bump further 
disconcerted the inexperienced youngster, who was finally beaten by 
a head. But he had done enough to show that he was little if at 
all overrated, and on his next appearance at Kempton Park he 
cantered home four or five lengths in front of his field for the 
Imperial Produce Plate. 

These three promising colts, then, Rock Sand, Flotsam, and 
Greatorex, came out. to oppose each other for the Middle Park 
Plate. With the exception of Sir Daniel Cooper, everyone con- 
nected with the stable was convinced that Rock Sand was con- 
siderably the better of Blackwell’s pair. Sir Daniel differed from this 
opinion, and having first claim on Maher, was unwilling to give him 
up to ride the favourite, who started at even money, 6 to 1 being 
laid against Flotsam. Sir Daniel was abundantly justified by the 
result. After a desperate struggle between Flotsam and Greatorex 
the former won a head, Rock Sand two lengths behind, with the 
King’s horse Mead, in receipt of 3lb. from the placed horses—he 
being the only one of the others that was thought to have any 
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chance—very decisively beaten. The running was naturally 
declared to be all wrong, the friends of Rock Sand holding that 
he would not go with his new jockey, though that jockey was 
Lane, who headed the list of successful riders at the end of 
the year by a margin of more than fifty in front of his 
follower, Halsey. Oddly enough, no excuse was made for the 
second; indeed, it was admitted that on Greatorex (as also on 
St. Maclou, who came so near to winning the Cambridgeshire) 
Mornington Cannon had ridden admirable races. As I remarked 
last month in a Note, Cannon explained his defeat on the simple 
ground that Greatorex, son of Carbine as he is, failed to stay, after 
getting well off and meeting with no sort of interference in any part 
of the journey; and that he was right in his estimate was shown in 
the Dewhurst Plate. Here, Maher rode Rock Sand; Greatorex 
started the better favourite, but Rock Sand won very easily by three 
lengths, His Majesty’s Mead finishing a neck in front of the 
Kingsclere colt. 

These are some of the two-year-olds which complicate the 
problem of next season’s Derby, for which they are all entered, as 
is another colt that has not yet been mentioned and is_ believed 
by his friends to be in all probability the best of the lot. I am 
of course referring to Mr. Arthur James’s Rabelais. This son of 
St. Simon and Satirical was out as early as April for the Sandown 
Park Produce Stakes, in which he ran second to Our Lassie, that 
being her only success of the season. But the failure had really no 
significance, for Rabelais got so badly off that the extraordinary 
thing is he should have finished within a length and a half of the 
winner. He won a Triennial at Ascot on his next outing by half a 
dozen lengths, carried off the richest two-year-old race of the 
season—the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes at Sandown Park— 
only by a head, it is true, but he was giving no less than 18 lb. to 
the Fledgling filly, who was second. He then won the Prince 
of Wales’ Stakes at Goodwood and the Buckenham Stakes at 
the Newmarket First October. Practically he may be set down 
as unbeaten, for his first race cannot properly be counted. He 
won for his owner £7,774. Rock Sand won exactly £300 less, the 
latter, it may be observed, being absolutely the only winner that 
stands to the credit of his sire, Sainfoin. The partisans of 
each will doubtless be warm on behalf of their favourite, and 
assuredly the Derby of next season is a difficult puzzle. That 
the Oaks is so likewise need scarcely be said, as this is invari- 
ably the case. I do not knowa more abject and pitiful waste of 
time than summing up the performances of the two-year-old fillies 
with a hopeless idea of finding out what is most likely to win the 
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One Thousand Guineas and the Oaks; for as often as not a two- 
year-old filly who has done great things utterly fails to maintain 
her reputation as a three-year-old. Last season, for instance, many 
columns were written arguing whether these races would fall to 
Sterling Balm or tc Game Chick. The former had only once been 
beaten ; the latter had won six races out of eleven, had thrice been 
second, once third, and once fourth in her other attempts. In 
1902 Sterling Balm won one race over five furlongs, and Game 
Chick was successful once in eight efforts, beating a horse of very 
moderate class who was giving her weight. 

For some years past at the end of the season I have asked Sir 
Daniel Cooper, for whose conclusions experience has taught me to 
entertain a very high respect, to give me his opinion about the two- 
year-olds. Last November he kindly wrote : ‘ I am too much ‘ in it * to 
be able to give an impartial judgment as to the merits of the two-year- 
olds of 1902. For some time past I have had a very decided opinion 
as to which was the best of them, and public form has amply vindi- 
cated that opinion. . . . I havea colt engaged in some of the big 
races next year who, to my mind, has always been very backward 
during the past season, and in whom I hope to find a considerable 
improvement in 1903. I am quite alone in my good opinion of him ; 
still, with faith unshaken, I look hopefully to the future. Having 
been very little on the racecourse this year, I have not seen Rabelais 
or Fariman, and altogether know little about this season’s two-year- 
olds. Forgive me for not writing anything fit for publication—my 
views often differ from other people’s, and this year they would be 
so unpopular that if published in your excellent periodical they 
might seriously affect its circulation in the coming cold weather, 
when coals and other comforts are likely to be so dear!” Sir 
Daniel’s consideration is very amiable, but I think it may be 
gathered from this that he continues to hold a high opinion of 
his Middle Park Plate winner. It is always interesting to have the 
ideas of experts as to the two-year-olds, and I have asked two other 
friends, Mr. R. K. Mainwaring and Mr. W. F. Lee, if they minded 
giving me their views. Both have kindly replied, and here their 
answers are :— 


Mr. R. K. MAINWARING’S HANDICAP. Mr. W. F. LEE’s HANDICAP. 
st. Ib. st. 

Rock Sand fe) Rock Sand 

Baroness La Fleche __... 9 Flotsam ... 

Rabelais ... Baroness La Fléche 

Flotsam ... Greatorex 

Greatorex Rabelais ... 
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Of the three smart fillies, Quintessence, Caravel, and Smilax, 
no more need be said than that, if all goes well with them, they 
should win races; but, as already remarked, it is a hopeless task to 
speculate on how three-year-old fillies may turn out. Greatorex 
may, of course, acquire stamina with age, and stay better this year 
than he did last. According to past running (of how contradictory 
a nature has been shown as regards Rock Sand and Flotsam) the 
Derby seems to lie between Rock Sand, Rabelais, and Flotsam, and 
to judge from appearances there is more room for improvement 
in the son of St. Frusquin than in the son of Sainfoin. 

There is always the chance that some wholly unconsidered 
animal may come to the front and do great things; yet, winter after 
winter, in spite of the teachings of experience, we conclude that one 
out of four or five horses is certain to win the Derby. During the 
winters of 1889, 1890, and 1891, together with the springs of the 
years following, the great race was set down as inevitably resting 
between a chosen few. Their prospects were the perennial theme 
when men “talked racing,” as men in all grades of society will, 
Turf scribes weighed and discussed their chances at length, tons of 
money were invested on them, for there was a great deal more 
ante-post betting ten or twelve years ago than there is now—“ the 
market ’’ used to be brisk in December, but up to the time of writing 
I have not heard or read of a single wager. Three horses, how- 
ever, that occupied little attention during the periods named, next 
to none, indeed, as possible Derby winners, were Sainfoin, Common, 
and Sir Hugo. In 188 9-go we were full of Surefoot, Riviera, 
Le Nord, Martagon, and Heaume. Next time the selected 
lot were The Deemster, Orvieto, Orion, Gouverneur, and Peter 
Flower; and the following season came Orme and La Fléche, 
with El Diablo, Rueil, St. Damien, and Goldfinch, if anything 
happened to the Kingsclere colt and filly. We quite left out the 
three who carried’ off the coveted prize. A great thing yet to 
be ascertained is whether Rock Sand, Flotsam, and Rabelais can 
stay, and on this head it would be most indiscreet to jump at 
conclusions. We all felt convinced that this must be Le Nord’s 
strong point, for what seemed the sound reason that he nad won 
the seven furlong Dewhurst Plate in a canter; but he failed in 
the Derby simply and solely because he could not stay even well 
enough to beat Rock Sand’s sire Sainfoin, certainly no great stayer 
himself, and a horse that appears unlikely to produce a Derby 
winner, because, with the exception of the last Dewhurst Plate 
winner, he has not a single good animal to his credit. A Turf 
certainty may be described as a thing which very often comes 
undone. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, Vols. 29 and 30. Gla—Jut, and K to 
Mov. Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh and London. 
The Times, Printing House Square, E.C. 


Without the loss of any of its dignity and authority, the new 
volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica have been so designed that 
many of the articles are really entertaining as well as instructive. 
Apposite anecdotes have not been disdained, humour has at times 
crept in to leaven didactic pages, and certain subjects to the 
acknowledged existence of which pious Puritanism may object have 
been treated, by writers—though this addition need scarcely be 
made—who it is evident perfectly understand the theory and practice 
of what they discuss. Sports and pastimes are included in no half- 
hearted way: the Editors have recognised the hold these things 
have on English-speaking people, and have not affected to ignore 
the truth. Thus in Vol. 29 the student of Golf may learn a good 
deal about the game from an Ex-Champion, Mr. Horace Hutchinson; 
and it may be noted that the majority of the articles on sports 
and games have been written by men who have distinguished them- 
selves therein. No better paper on the Gun than that by Sir 
H. Seton-Karr, M.P., could have been procured. Horse Racing 
and Steeple Chasing, at home and abroad, extend over many pages ; 
and Hunting, of course, follows on in its place. Thelate Sir Walter 
Besant occupies one column with commentary on Richard Jefferies, 
a lover of nature whose delightful books are generally near to, 
and often pass into, the domains of sport. Kites are not 
disdained, but this is in view of their suitability for use in warfare. 
They are employed for signalling purposes, and by an ingenious 
device photographs can be taken from on high. As much as 
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two miles of line have been paid out in experiments. This is 
the Monte Carlo season, and if anyone wishes to obtain 
information about that favourite resort, it will be found in Vol. 30 
under the head of Monaco. The writer goes into detail, talks 
about the tables and the games played on them, with references to 
“systems” and life generally in that seductive district of the 
Riviera. In this brief notice reference has only been made to matter 
which comes under the heading of the article, ‘‘ Books on Sport” ; 
but completeness is the feature of the Supplement, and it would 
be difficult to name any person or subject that should have been 
included and is omitted. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING. By Sydney Buxton, M.P. With Illus- 
trations by Archibald Thorburn and from prints. London: 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 1go2. 


It is a graceful act to apologise for the production of a new book, 
but in Mr. Sydney Buxton’s case it really was not necessary. There 
is always something of an excuse for a volume by a writer who 
really knows his subject, and the excuse is strengthened if he can 


impart his knowledge pleasantly, as is here happily the case. It 
cannot perhaps be said that Mr. Buxton tells us anything that we 
do not know; of certain things, however, it is well at times to be 
reminded, and there are many vexed questions on which the opinion 
of one whois obviously a good sportsman has considerable value. 
The author, moreover, isa diligent student of what has been written 
by past masters of their arts whose works are best worth reading, 
and many ideas, some quaint, some serviceable, are extracted from 
these sources. Half the book is devoted to fishing, half to shooting, 
and on both subjects Mr. Buxton is equally an enthusiast—equally, 
too, an authority. Of course, he has opinions of his own, which 
occasionally differ from those of others who speak from experience, 
for instance, as to the holding of the rod. Sir Edward Grey 
advises that the rod should be held in the right, the more efficient, 
hand, the landing net in the left; Mr. Buxton would reverse this 
on the ground that ‘“‘ the operation of paying out and reeling in, and 
the handling of the net, are more delicate manipulations than the 
work of simply managing the rod and keeping it at the proper 
angle, and should, therefore, be entrusted to the right hand.” Who 
shall decide when doctors disagree? Probably it is chiefly a ques- 
tion of habit, for certainly Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Buxton, each 
practising what he preaches, catch many fish. As for the matter 
of the cruelty of sport, Mr. Buxton declares that “one old trout in 
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the Colne used to enjoy being caught.” At this conclusion, so 
agreeable to the sympathetic angler, he arrived for the reason that 
‘*‘in one particular season this fish was caught and returned a dozen 
times or more; but there he was always back at the same spot, ready 
again to oblige.” Going on to the shooting chapters, we entirely 
agree with him that the guns should always, after each drive, move 
up two places instead of only one; ‘else, for two successive drives 
an outside place has to be occupied by the same gun, and an un- 
fortunate may be there stranded during the two best beats of the 
day.” The author repeats familiar advice in reminding sportsmen 
to ignore the pheasant’s body and go only for his head. ‘‘ What a 
glorious bird he is when he rises gradually over the trees, and comes 
high, fast, motionless, and straight over the forward guns, and falls 
crumpled up, dead as a stone!’’ That a bag of 600 pheasants is 
necessarily a third better than one which only totals 400 is denied, 
and the author holds that ‘‘ the triumph of a covert day may be said 
to consist in the fact that the shooting was so difficult that a larger 
proportion than usual of cartridges was expended on a given num- 
ber of birds.” The book is one which should be in every sports- 


man’s library. It is needless to comment on the excellence of 
Mr. Thorburn’s illustrations. 


CraG AND Hounp IN LAKELAND. By C. E. Benson. London: 
Hurst and Blackett, 1902. 


That men should climb some of the crags depicted in this 
book and live to tell the tale will seem wonderful to many nervous 
students of the photographs which are here included. A strong 
arm, a steady head, a keen eye, a sure foot, seasoned with quick- 
ness of perception, readiness of resource, and no little courage, are 
essential for the task; and sometimes these fail. ‘‘ Fatal accidents 
are not so common on the Fells as they ought to be, though more 
common than is generally supposed,’ the author says, affording 
cold comfort to the hesitating would-be climber; but he adds that 
he can “‘ find no record of a fatal accident to a member or mem- 
bers ’’-—one seems to include the other ?—“‘ of a roped party engaged 
in serious climbing.” ‘Serious climbing”’ is a business in which 
rules must be carefully observed. How many people know, for 
example, that it matters at all with which foot one starts? ‘‘ The 
importance of leading off with the correct foot is insisted on in the 
Badminton volume on ‘ Montaineering,’ and cannot be overrated,” 
the author states; and which is the correct foot, and why, with 
much more to the purpose, is here plainly set down. Mr. Benson 
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appears to know every rock in the North Country about which 
he writes, and gives special instructions how they may best be 
ascended. His style is bright and agreeable; indeed, he was 
decidedly the right man for the book. The descriptions of runs 
with hounds—literally runs, for the field are not mounted—are 
graphic and interesting, and Messrs. Abrahams’ photographs are 
altogether admirable, as readers of this magazine are aware, for 
we have published many of them. 


Dairy TRAINING. By E. F. Benson and Eustace H. Miles. 
London: Hurst and Blackett, 1go2. 


The popular novelist and the famous tennis player have pro- 
duced between them a very useful little book. Their text, perhaps, 
may be quoted from a sentence in one of the chapters to the effect 
that ‘‘the majority of people are not at their best, and know it.” 
The truth of this is beyond question. Men limit their exercise and 
do not limit their food; indeed, the tendency is to extension of 
meals—at any rate, a very few years since no man dreamed of five 
o’clock tea, and now by a great many it is held to be indispensable. 
The authors tell their readers what is good for them, how to get 
and keep fit, to preserve, indeed—for the question of morals here 
and there crops up—mens sana in corpore sano: the hackneyed quo- 
tation must be excused because it so precisely states the case. 
Some of their advice is not new, such as the recommendation to 
count sheep going through a gap as a method of inducing sleep, 
and slumber may not be assured if you “tell yourself quite quietly 
that you are going to sleep”; but the hints generally are shrewd 
and sensible. Mr. Miles is understood to be practically, if not 
entirely, a vegetarian; but that creed is not insisted on, nor is 
teetotalism ; indeed, it is remarked that while alcohol is bad for 
one man and leads to a craving for more, another man will drink 
wine at lunch and dinner with no desire to increase the quantity ; 
that it seems, as far as one can judge, to suit him, and he would 
perhaps even be definitely less well without it. Altogether, much 
benefit is likely to be derived from a careful study of this volume. 


SPoRT AND Poritics UNDER AN EASTERN Sky. By the Earl of 
Ronaldshay, F.R.G.S. William Blackwood and Sons, 
Edinburgh and London. t1go2. 


Exigencies of space have delayed the notice of this interesting 
volume, the work of a young author who has much to say about 
little known regions which so comparatively few Europeans have 
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visited, and who happily has the gift of saying it in attractive 
fashion. Lord Ronaldshay is an enthusiast. That the pursuit of 
wild game in Highest Asia is attended by many discomforts, to put 
it in the mildest form, will be readily understood—-the dangers were 
rather an agreeable incentive than otherwise--but seven months 
after his return to India from the fascinating dominions of His 
Highness the Maharajah of Kashmir, the luxuries and pleasures of 
life at Simla as a member of the Viceroy’s personal staff began to 
pall, and in spite of pig-sticking, a week after tiger, black buck 
shooting, etc., he spent his time searching maps to find, he states, 
“some district which would satisfy the craving which pervaded 
me for the unhampered freedom of the desert.”” The book thus 
contains the account of two tours. During the first, which took 
him into the heart of the Himalayas and extended over almost 
exactly a year, he accounted for markhor, ibex, snow bear, ovisammon 
(or Ovts Hodgsoni), wolf, oorial, burhel, Tibetan antelope, Tibetan 
gazelle, and barasingh; and the story of various exciting stalks and 
chases is well told. The sport referred to is naturally almost all big 
game shooting, though the author saw at least one game of polo; 
and notwithstanding that polo had its origin in the East, it seems to 
be played there in very rough-and-ready fashion. The ground was 
long and narrow. ‘It is immaterial apparently how many players 
there are on either side, the game waxing fast and furious, with no 
intervals such as we are accustomed to in polo as we play it, till a 
certain number of goals have been scored on one side or the other.” 
What sort of horses were used we are not told, nor whether the 
players were skilful. Sport was not the object of the author’s 
second expedition. He had to return to England, time was of 
no consequence, so he determined to journey ‘‘over the little 
known tracts of Baloochistan to a country on the confines of Persia 
and Afghanistan, known as Sistan. Thence it would be possible 
to travel up through Eastern Persia to Meshed, from which place, 
armed with the necessary passports, it would be easy to reach 
the Russian military railway in Transcaspia.’”’ The incidents of 
this strange journey occupy the latter half of the volume. 


Wuo’s Wuo. Messrs. A. and C. Black, Soho Square, London. 
1903. 


The new volume extends to 1,533 double-columned pages. It 
seems to become, if possible, more and more indispensable. Con- 
tinually we have occasion to refer to it for information which is 
always readily found. The compiler continues to do his work with 
wonderful completeness. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the January competition will be announced in the 
March issue. 


THE NOVEMBER COMPETITION 


The Prize in the November competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. Edgar P. Smith, South Darenth; 
Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s County ; Mr. W. Johnson, 
Cheltenham; Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Co. Down; Mrs. Walter 
Dugdale, Meeson Hall, Shropshire; Mr. G. Bruce Duncan, Cam- 
bridge; Mr. C. S. Sargisson, Moseley, Birmingham; Mrs. Delves 
Broughton, Bedford; and Mr. Eric L. Talbot, Stratford-on-Avon. 
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MEET OF THE WEST KENT FOXHOUNDS AT COBHAM, KENT 


Photograph by Mr. Edgar P. Smith, South Darenth 


FINISH OF A FIVE-FURLONG HANDIICAP, CURRAGH, SEPTEMBER 1902 


Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen's County 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


FIRST HURDLE, CHELTENHAM STEEPLECHASES, NOVEMBER 1902 


Photograph by Mr. W. Johnson, Cheltenham 


A CHECK. THE FIRST DAY OF THE SEASON WITH THE NORTH DOWN HARRIERS 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Co Down 
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THE SOUTH SHROPSHIRE HOUNDS AT ATCHAM BRIDGE 
Photograph by Mrs. Walter Dugdale, Meeson Hall, Wellington, Shropshire 


SPLASH ! 


Photograph by Mr. G. Bruce Duncan, Cambridge 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


A HIGHWAY MEET OF THE WORCESTER HUNT, NEAR BROMSGROVE 


Photograph by Mr. C. S. Sargisson, Moseley, Birmingham 


pig! 


THE WATER JUMP AT THE BELFAST SHOW, JULY Ig02 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Co. Down 
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MEET OF THE OAKLEY HOUNDS AT HOWBURY HALL 


Photograph by Mrs. Delves Broughton, Bedford 


JUDGING POINTERS AT HARROGATE 


Photograph by Mr. Eric L. Talbot, Stratford-on-A von 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


POLO AT HURLINGHAM. LOOKING FOR THE LOST BALL 


Photograph by Miss Broughton, Cornwall Gardens 


CAMPING AMONG THE BIG GUMS, VICTORIA 


Photograph by Mr. J. G. Pyke, Melbourne, Australia 
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MEET OF THE NORTH SHROPSHIRE HOUNDS AT ACTON REYNALD, THE SEAT OF 
SIR WALTER CORBET 


Photograph by Rev. E A. Godson, Grinshill, Shropshire 


BUMPING RACES AT ETON 


Photograph by Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King, Maidenhead, Berks 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


MEET OF THE BLANKNEY HOUNDS AT HARMSTON 


Photograph by Mr. F. H. Hutton, Lincoln 


TAKING A COOLER 


Photograph by Miss L. Hellyar, Botley, Hants 
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MEET OF THE PAU HOUNDS 


Photograph by Miss Hilda Stracey, Sfrowston Lodge, Norwich 


AN IRONCLAD IN A GALE 


Photograph by Mr. G. St. John, Lieut. H.M.S. Sans Pareil, Home Squadron 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A CLIMBING INCIDENT IN THE ALPS, NEAR THE SUMMIT OF THE OBER GABELHORN, 
A DIFFICULT PEAK NEAR ZERMATT 


Photograph by Mr. P. R. Parkinson, London, W.C 


ENGLAND UV. AUSTRALIA AT OLD TRAFFORD, I902. MESSRS. PALAIRET, MACLAREN, 
AND RANJITSINHJI GOING OUT TO FIELD 


Photograph by Mr. H. Derwent Simpson, Manchester 
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MEET OF THE NEW FOREST FOXHOUNDS 
Photograph by Capt. Cecil Gaunt, 4th Dragoon Guards 


THE CHAMPION RATER GLOR/1, ON THE SWAN RIVER, WEST AUSTRALIA 
Photograph by Mr. F. Mousley, Perth, West Australia 
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AN ENGLISH COMBINE! 


“Time, Worry, and Money ” 


Saved ! 


With Vernon’s Simple Vertical Plan, Letters and Papers cease to be 


any trouble. 


Worked in File Boxes, Cabinets, Standing Desks, Writing Tables, &c., 
on any scale for Private, Literary, and Office use, 


N.B.—Letters can be “ posted ” into 
the empty end of the File, and 
afterwards sorted. 


PRE 
curt 
ACCOUNTS 


REQUIRE 
me ATTENTION = 


A SINGLE LOCKED BOX 
(In Mahogany, Walnut, Cloth-covered, Japanned ‘lin, &c.) for all current 
Letters, Bills, and Papers. 


CERES 
DESPATCH 
GASES, 


In Leather or Ja 
panned Tin, are es- = 
pecially suita' le for = 
Naval and Military ‘= > QUT 
Officers, Civil En- 4 
raliy, as the papers ; | 
are secured by a 
strap (always in 1o 
sition) in a moment 
ot time, and the Case 
can then be turned 
about without dis- 
turbing the contents. 
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Papers 
Filed and 
Self- 


The System of the Future. 


indexed in 
any desired | 


SS || 


CERES FILING CABINETS. 
These Cabinets are. the most practical application of 
the Ceres system. Stocked in three forms: 

(a) Single column in 2, 3, or 4 drawers; (b) Four 
drawers at t:.ble height for sorting papers on; 
and (¢) Six drawers. with sloping top, making 
a Standing Iesk ; or with flat top. 

Other forms and designs, up to any size, or with wider 
drawers for official papers, to order, 

N B.—Existing Tables can often be adapted to the 
system, or the lower portions of Library bookcases, 
etc., fitted with filing drawers. 


TIMES.—“ By this system the most complex body 
of documents can be arranged with admirable 
simplicity.” 

LANCET.—“ For simplicity in use and ready 
adaptability to varying needs and requirements 
of work, Mr. Vernon has devised a plan which 
will be difficult to rival." 

THE FIELD.—“A most useful plan, and the 
heap of testimonials from public and private men 
show how it is appreciated.” 


Sir F. G. Milner, Bart., M.P.—“ Far exceeds 
anything brought out hitherto for simplicity and 
expedition in use.” 

Irwin E. B. Cox, Esq., M.P.—‘ Am trans- 
ferring all my papers to your Files, thereby 
releasing a whole room which was one mass of 
pigeon-holes.” “The Writing Table 
1s all I can desire.” 

Sir J. Crichtor Browne, M.D., F.R.S.— 
“Should be generally adopted by those who 
value sound methods.” 

Major A. D. Seton, of Mounte.—“ Papers 
under your system are no trouble whatever. 

Sir H. H. Bemrose.—“ Simply invaluable.” 

Dr. Reddie, Abbotshol New Schoo!) 
“Very pleased with the Cabinet. It is an 
excellent invention excellently carried out, a 
beautiful specimen of thoughtful and skilful 
work.” 

W. M. Hornby, Esq., Sandroyd. Cobham. 
—‘* My Writing Table is the comfort of my life. 
This easy reference system saves such a lot of 
letter hunting, and the simplicity of it is making 
me quite a tidy man.” 


Please call and examine the system, or send for Hlustrated Pamphlet, quoting ‘‘ Badminton.” 


The CERES DEPOT, 10, John St., Adelphi, London, W.C. (:2i%e2...) 


\ 
A 
** SEASONABLE PRESENTS.—A CERES BOX FILE MAKES THE MOST PRACTICEL OF ALL. 


NUTRITIOUS—STIMULATING—DIGESTIBLE 


BEST 


THE LANCET says: 
“Cadbury’s Cocoa undergoes no method of treatment CoO C0Od 


by which foreign substances are introduced.” 


MATHEMATICALLY CORRECT. 


Our new scientific process ensures that all mn, 


KS 


DUNIOP TYRES 


are absolutely uniform in quality, size, weight, and durability. No one WN 


else can use it. «\ 
50s. per pair guaranteed. 


The Dunlop Tyre Co., Ltd., Aston Gem, Birmingham. 


CHAMPAGNE. 


the King. 


By Special Appointment to H.M. 


Insist on having Genuine 


BRANDY. 


You get it in 


THREE STAR. 


PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED BY 
THE NINETEEN HUNDRED PUBLISHING SYNDICATE, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
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